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he World’s first twin-turbine helicopter air liner scheduled 
for passenger service, the Sikorsky S-61L, takes to the air on a 
demonstration flight over the New Haven, Conn., area. The 25 to 
28 passenger turbocopter completed its FAA certification program 
in mid-September and then went into scheduled air line service in 


October, 1961, with Los Angeles Airways. Los Angeles and Chicago 


Helicopter Airways have each ordered four of the new aircraft. 
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wT . Why is this special 

(IN ANSWERTO your) Imsurance plan best for you? 
INQUIRIES GENTLEMEN, This qualified insurance 

S | SAY IF YOU CAN'T counselor writes: 

BEAT ’EM, JOIN 'EM. 




















| THAT'S WHAT I'VE DONE | 





Mr. Jack Millard, President, 

American Guaranty Life Insurance Co., 
402 West 13th Street, 

Austin, Texas 


Dear Jack: 


| have been intending for some time to write you to 
tell you of my appreciation for the Wholesale Renewable 
Term policy you have made available to air line pilots. 





As you remember, | went over this policy thoroughly 
with you when | was chairman of the Insurance Committee 








for our Local Council, and | am still very happy that the 
policy is offered to the Braniff pilots. Other pilots in our 
group have investigated the policy and your Company to 
their complete satisfaction, too. 


To me, one of the most desirable features is the fact 
that the policy can be carried to age 60 as long as the 
pilot passes his FAA physical exam, whether or not he 
continues in his present employment, and he has a full 
year to convert the policy if he fails to pass the physical 
exam. This fills a gap in our low-cost protection program 
which has been of concern to many of us. 





| have enjoyed working with you on this and | hope 
that many more pilots join in this plan for the mutual 
benefit of all of us. 
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| Rates: $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 Cordial 
| Monthly Bank Draft $ 6.00 $ 9.00 $ 12.00 ¥: 
Monthly 6.48 9.72 12.96 
| Quarterly 19.08 28.62 38.16 Clyde F. Haggard 
| Semi-Annually 37.44 56.16 74.88 Irving, Texas 
[Ar nually 72.00 108.00 144.00 
i in Si e-news ia i a al sie en ian ais - 
Application for Insurance in 
AMERICAN GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
402 West 138th St., Austin 1, Texas | 
| 
1. Full Name? | 
(Give first name in full) | 
2. Address? | 
(Street and Number) (City) (Zone) (State) | 
3. Date of Birth? 4. Occupation? 
(Day) (Month) (Year) | 
5. (a) Who is to be your Beneficiary in case of your death? ; : | 
(b) Relationship? (c) Do you reserve the right to change Beneficiary? Yes [) No 
6. (a) Plan: One Year Term Renewable at Option of Company (b) Amount of insurance applied for: $ | 
7. (a) Are you now in good health? . If not, give particulars 
(b) Have you had any illness or has a doctor attended you during the last five years? If so, give particulars | 
Date of illness Nature and Duration 
I hereby agree that all the foregoing statements and answers as written are true. 
Dated at this maces soot anite MINNIE os aa coantosnoescusars eae 19 | 
| 
| Witness (Must be other than Beneficiary) (Signature of Applicant) | 
l THIS PROGRAM OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY TO AIR LINE PILOTS j 
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Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 



















CARVAIR, a modified DC-}, is now hauling passengers 
and autos between England and the Continent. The Car- 
vair is 12 ft. longer than a DC-4 and the new nose added 
a drag penalty of 12 mph. Cruise speed is 200 mph at 
12,500 with a payload. U.P.1. Pho 
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AN AA 707 skidded off the end of the Logan Airport, 





Boston, into Winthrop Bay while landing in a fog on 
Sept. 24. All passengers and crew members were rescued MARKING 50 YEARS of naval aviation 
by yachtsmen. U.P.1. Photo was a flight made by a flying replica of 


the Navy’s first aircraft—a Curtiss A-1. 
Navy used fabric contributed by Good- 
year Tire which provided the fabric for 
the original craft. 


AN NWA ELECTRA crashed on take-off from Chicago’s 
O'Hare Airport killing all aboard, Sept. 17. The aircraft 
made an abrupt turn, went into a near vertical bank, and 
crashed when the wing tip struck a power line and rail- 


soialt Setut meas the clreeet. PL PRESIDENT KENNEDY signed Federal Aid to Air- 


ports Bill, Sept. 20. Bill authorizes expenditure o/ 
$225,000,000 over a three year period. (ALPA advo- 
cated $500,000,000 over a five year period.) In th 
group behind the President (l. to r.): Rep. Ore 
2 Harris, D-Ark.; Rep. William Springer, R-Ill.; Vice- 
. President Johnson; Rep. John Jarman, D-Okla. 
Rep. John Bennett, R-Mich.; Sen. Norris Cotton, 
R-N.H.; FAA Administrator N. Halaby; and Sev. 
George Smathers, D-Fla. Wide World Phot 
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THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS 


Ane obtainable 


® Does ALPA Loss of License (Disabil- 
ity) Insurance pay for temporary as 
well as permanent disability? 


® How does ALPA Loss of License (Dis- 
ability) Insurance compare with others 
— cost wise? 


® Is ALPA’s Loss of License (Disability) 
Insurance Plan endorsed by ALPA? 
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Yes, these questions can be answered ... Your local ALPA 
Insurance Chairman or your Headquarters Insurance De- 
partment can answer them . . . because they have the facts 
and they know how to interpret and apply those facts. 


For your insurance planning, select an ALPA endorsed 
Plan. Then, contact your local ALPA Insurance Chairman 
or, for specific information, write your ALPA Insurance 
Department. 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
55th ST. AND CICERO AVE. 

CHICAGO --38--ILLINOIS 
























OLLOWING the Civil Aeronautic 

Board’s order in the UAL-CAP 
Merger case, the Home Office received 
numerous inquiries concerning the La- 
bor Protective Provisions, their scope 
and coverage. This article is designed, 
to review in brief, these provisions and 
to recommend procedures for process- 
ing any claims which appear to fall 
within the purview of the protection 
afforded. 

The fundamental scope and purpose 
of the conditions which are set out in 
the Labor Protective Provisions, are to 
provide compensatory 
employees who may be affected by the 
merger. The protections afforded ar 
restricted to changes in employment 
which are solely to do with and result- 
ing from the merger. Changes in em- 
ployment conditions brought about by 
factors which are not connected with 
the merger are not covered. 


allowances t 


In addition to provisions relating to 
the merger of seniority lists, three basic 
areas of protection are provided: Loss 
of income, severence from employment, 
real estate losses, etc. 

Loss of income 

Section 4A specifically provides that 
no employee shall, as a result of the 
merger, be placed in a worse position 
with result to compensation than he 
occupied immediately prior to the date 
of the merger. This applies in those 
cases where an employee cannot, 
through the exercise of seniority after 
the merger, maintain the same level of 
income as he maintained before the 
merger. 

This protection is referred to as a 
“Displacement Allowance.” If and 
when an employee’s income falls below 
his previous income level, he is con- 
sidered “displaced” and is entitled to 
a “displacement allowance.” The 
amount of this allowance is determined 
by dividing twelve into the total in- 
come received during the twelve month 
period before displacement. If compen- 
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The UAL-CAP merger poses questions about the Labor Protective 


Provisions and recommended procedures for processing claims. 


sation, on a monthly basis, following 
displacement is less than the average 
figure or amount arrived at during the 
twelve month “test period,” the dis- 
placed employee is entitled to the dif- 
ference. The difference is the “Dis- 
” 
placement Allowance. 


This coverage extends up to four 


Mr. D. R. Petty 
Vice-President—Operations 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
Stapelton Field 

Denver 7, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Petty: 


By JOHN P. O’BRIEN 
Attorney, Air Line Pilots Associatic n 


MERGERS AND LEGAL RIGHTS OF PERSONNEL 


years. Total time worked during tle 
test period is also figured into the “Dis- 
placement Allowance.” If the total tine 
worked during a claim period exceecs 
the averaged time worked during the 
test period, an employee is entitled to 
the pay for the excess of hours worked. 

Continued on page 29 


(Date) 


Pursuant to Order Serial No. E-16605 of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the matter of the merger of United Air Lines, Inc., and Capital Air- 
lines, Inc., CAB Docket No. 11699 and particularly Section 4 thereof, 
the undersigned herewith submits his claim for displacement allowance 


for the month of 


196, all as provided by said 


Order. The basis for this allowance arises by reason of the displace- 


ment of this pilot employee on 


, 196, as a result 


of the merger, and his claim is as follows: 


|. Average monthly earnings from June |, 1960, to 


June |, 1961. 


2. Total compensation received for the 12 month "test 
period’ immediately proceeding displacement. 
Average monthly compensation received during 


"test period’ (| above divided by 12). 


w 


Pw PAHAwH yf ~ 


4. Amount earned in . 196. 

5. Item 2 minus item 3. 

6. Total pay time for i. 

7. Average monthly pay time during "test period" 

8. Item 5 minus item 6, if possible 

9., Pay for excess hours (item 7), broken down into day 
and night hours, computed at the rate of pay for 
position occupied. $ 

10. Total displacement allowance due for 


196 (Item 4 plus item 8). 


Respectfully submitted 


cc: Immediate Superior 
H. O. Legal Department 


ee 
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TRAVEL SHORTCUT 


Stanley Hiller, Jr., is Chairman of the Aero- 
space Industries Association's Helicopter 
Council, and president of Hiller Aircraft 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Electric Autolite 
Co. Mr. Hiller was born in San Francisco, 
Calif., in 1924 and attended the University 
of California at Berkeley. He formed his 
firm in 1941 to develop rotary wing type 
aircraft. In 1951, Mr. Hiller was selected by 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
one of America's ten outstanding young 
men. He also received the Fawcett award 
in 1944 for "major contribution to scientific 
advancement of aviation.’ He is a member 
of several societies and associations and 
serves on the Board of Governors of the 
Aerospace Industries Association. 
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HE rapid advance of aerospace 

technology sometimes creates a 
new batch of problems for the industry 
and at other times heightens an existing 
problem. 

The question of how to move pas- 
sengers most expeditiously to and from 
airport terminals has been with us for 
some time, but today the problem is 
more acute because of technological 
advances which brought into being the 
jet airliner. 

A transcontinental journey, not too 
long ago an eight to twelve hour trip, 
now takes five hours or less. Shorter 
spans between major centers of popula- 
tion require only an hour or two in the 
air. The jet transports which make 
possible such rapid transit are mar- 
velous products of the era of technology 





By STANLEY HILLER, JR. 


Chairman, Helicopter Council 


Aerospace Industries Association 


and certainly they have done a great 
deal to enhance the attractiveness of 
air travel. At the same time, however, 
they serve to emphasize the old problern 
of getting to the airport. 


Air time and ground time 


The amount of time spent in surface 
travel from point of origin to an air 
terminal has become a more significant 
part of the total travel time, and on 
some trips ground time actually exceeds 
air time. 


In the not-too-distant future we will 
have supersonic airliners plying the air- 
ways, further increasing the disparity 
between surface and flight time. In ad- 
dition, the trend toward moving new 
airports farther from cities continues, 
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adding an extra increment of time to 
the surface portion of a journey. The 
time spent in travel from origin to 
terminal and from terminal to final 
destination must be reduced if air travel 
is to realize its ultimate potential. It 
would be ridiculous indeed if a traveler 
were to spend more time getting to and 
from the airport than it takes to cross 
the country, but this will frequently be 
the case when the supersonic airliner 
becomes an operational reality 


Answer: rotary wing aircraft 


We in the helicopter segment of the 
aerospace industry have long felt that 
the rotary-wing aircraft is the answer 
to this problem. We are aware of the 
amount of development needed in the 
helicopter field but we are also aware 
of the parallel development required by 
other modes of travel between airports 
and points of origin or final destina- 
tion, a point frequently overlooked in 
any discussion of the problem 


A report recently prepared for the 
Federal Aviation Agency supports ou 
views and sheds new light on an old 
problem. The report, entitled “Airport 
Transportation—A Study of ‘Transpor- 
tation Means Between Airports and 
Metropolitan Areas They Serve,” and 
prepared for FAA by Human Sciences 
Research, Inc., of Arlington, Va.. 
a broad look at the situation and 
reaches this basic conclusion: 


takes 


Of all the existing modes of transpor- 
tation used by passengers between air- 
ports and metropolitan areas, the heli- 
copter offers the greatest potential for 
reducing travel time. 


Specifically, the report has this to 
say: 


“The helicopter industry is the only 
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one in the field which is actively and 
aggressively attempting to promote a 
new concept in airport transportation. 
Basically, helicopters offer a means of 
significantly reducing travel times 
through their avoidance of ground traf- 
fic congestion.” 


The report points out that the heli- 
copter, as it exists and operates today, 
has certain limitations, a fact which 
both manufacturers and operators ot 
rotary wing craft are ready to admit. 
Refreshingly, however, the report adds 
that the competing modes of travel 
have equal or greater limitations and 
that, in an expanding air travel mar- 
ket, the helicopter seems most capable 
of overcoming present limitations 


Surface transportation lags 


As a starting point, the report con- 
siders the impact of airport transporta- 
tion on air travel in general. 

“There is good reason to believe,” 
it states, “that the growing gap between 





Distance Between Airports 


(in Miles) 


Flying Time 
(in Minutes) 


Percentage of Total Trip 
Time for Ground Travel 





0 — 250 


51 — 65% 





500 — 1,000 
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35 — 49% 




















1957 1958 1959 
Revenue Passengers 55,310 108,911 204,389 7 
Revenue Passenger Miles | 895,221 1,990,109 | 3,667,453 





Illustrations courtesy Aerospace Industries Assoctiat 


the technology of air travel and that of 
airport transportation will have an im- 
pact on the popularity of air travel 
especially in the short-haul market: on 
its economics; on the procurement and 
staffing plans of airlines; on require- 
ments for air traffic control facilities; 
and on estimates of the number and 
training of personnel required to man 
them. 

“Because the area had been studied 
relatively little, pertinent data that 
would support these conclusions are 
hard to find. However, strongly sug- 
gestive data may be drawn from several 
sources. 

“For example, a 40 per cent decrease 
in passenger volume accompanied the 
shift of the Detroit Airport from six 
miles from the city to Willow Run, 3! 
miles away. Thereafter, traffic con- 
tinued to increase with national aver- 
ages, but never at the level that would 
have been predicted before the move 

The major attraction of air travel ‘s 
speed. However, the passenger tends to 
think in over-all travel time—from tl 
time he leaves his home or other point 
of origin until he arrives at final dest'- 
nation. Where the time spent getting t> 
and from airports is excessive, oth 
types of transportation become mor2 
competitive with air travel. 

The report continues: 

“The problems of airport transpo: - 
tation are aggravated by the increasin : 
number of air travelers, increasing cor - 
gestion on roads and highways, e>- 
panding suburbia, the advent of mult - 
airport cities, and the construction c! 
new airports farther and farther frori 
the city. All of these conditions point t 
a worsening of the situation, the effec 
of which is to militate against the prim: 
advantage of air travel, namely speec 
or time savings. The situation, even tc- 
day, is such that, for short-haul trip. 
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he speed advantage of air travel is by 
10 means clear-cut.” 


xround time 22-65 per cent air time 


As part of its survey, Human Sci- 
ynces Research summarized the data 
yf current air time and airport trans- 
,ortation time between the 50 pairs of 
ities most often traveled. It found that 
airport transportation time accounted 
for from 22 to 65 per cent of the total 
iverage travel time. The airport trans- 
portation figure was naturally largest 
in the short-haul bracket, on trips of 
less than 250 miles. Here, airport trans- 
portation time ran from 51 to 65 per 
cent of the over-all time. On long hauls 
of more than 1,000 miles, airport trans- 
portation time dropped to 22 per cent. 
In some short-haul cases, however, it 
was found that travel times between 
the city and air terminals exceeded air 
travel time. 

As examples, the study cited three 
pairs of cities: New York-Washington, 
where average terminal-city transport 
time was 59 minutes and scheduled air 
time 55 minutes; Detroit-Chicago, a 53 
minute flight with an average airport 
transportation time of 99 minutes; and 
Boston-New York, where terminal-city 
time averaged more than 150 minutes, 
compared with a scheduled flight time 
of 55 minutes. Helicoper service is avail- 
able in New York and Chicago, but 
these services are still in their infancy. 
When used, the helicopter makes a sig- 
nificant reduction in airport transpor- 
tation time, but in the three pairs of 
cities the number of passengers carried 
by helicopter was less than one per 


cent of the total. Hence, the average 
terminal-city times quoted are almost 
entirely for ground modes of transpor- 
tation. 

Although applications are pending in 
a great number of cities, only three 
metropolitan areas currently have cer- 
tified helicopter service: New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. The other 
major modes of travel to and from air- 
ports are private automobiles, taxis, 
limousines and airport buses and pub- 
lic buses. Passenger-carrying rail facili- 
ties reach only one U. S. airport (Bos- 
ton) and six in foreign countries, so 
rail connections can be discounted in 
a discussion of the competing modes 
of airport travel. 


In the United States, the private 
automobile accounts for from 37 to 74 
per cent of airport transportation, de- 
pending on the area. Taxis account for 
from 21 to 41 per cent and limousines 
from 18 to 38 per cent. Public bus 
services, part of the normal metropoli- 
tan transportation system, operate to 
approximately 80 per cent of the 59 
airports covered in the study, yet they 
carry no more than four per cent of the 
airline passengers and in some cases 
none at all. 


Vehicles—limited potential 


In other words, airport transportation 
is currently dominated by vehicles 
which travel over roads. However, in 
solving the growing air transportation 
problem, these modes of travel have 
little potential. Hand in hand with in- 
creased travel to and from airports, 
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there will be increased use of all high- 
ways and roads in the metropolitan 
area, increasing congestion and adding 
still more time to the airport transpor- 
tation interval. 

The report cites figures to show the 
growth of automobile usage and the 
implied increase in highway congestion. 
In 1945, automobile registrations in’ the 
United States totaled more than 31,- 
000,000. There were, at the time, 313,- 
000 miles of city streets and express- 
ways. In the following 10 years, auto 
registrations more than doubled, to a 
total of more than 65,000,000. But the 
increase in metropolitan roadways was 
less than 20 per cent, and very little 
of the added mileage was expressway 
facility. Currently, auto registrations 
have topped the 70,000,000 mark—- 
bumper to bumper they would stretch 
for 270,728 miles. Although the report 
mentions no current city roadway fig- 
ure, it states that city street mileage 
has fallen farther behind the growth 
in number of users. 


An obstacle to providing more city 
street mileage for the automobile is 
the mounting cost of urban arterials, 
the report states, and adds that “an- 
other depressing condition is the 
almost instantaneous realization of full 
capacities when new arterials are 
opened.” It cites cases. An expressway 
in Chicago was designed for a maxi- 
mum load of 96,000 vehicles per 24 
hours. Before the expressway was com- 
pleted, it was carrying 115,000 vehicles 
per 24 hours. The Los Angeles-Holly- 
wood Freeway, designed for an esti- 
mated maximum vehicular 
load of 100,000 vehicles per 
24 hours, was carrying one 
year after it opened, 170,000 
per day. The same pattern 
appears in all metropolitan 
centers where new arterials 
were built. 

Thus, the cost of provid- 
ing special expressways to 
airports coupled with grow- 
ing traffic congestion miti- 
gates against the potential 
of the highway vehicle—pri- 
vate auto, taxi, limousine or 
airport bus—in solving the 
airport transportation prob- 
lem. The report states this 
conclusion: 

“In the not-distant future, 
it is likely that the automo- 
bile, as we know it now, will 
not be an acceptable mode 
of transport to and from the 
airport.” 





ni The report similarly rules 


out public buses and other 
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mass transportation methods Various contained in the report: 
modes of mass transit. as we know Aidway 
them, are not likely to provide a Satls- <a 


factory solution.” 
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Helicopters’ potential 

Case studies in the report. embrac- Thus, on a trip from Midway to 
ing the areas where s hed iled heli- Meigs Airport, the airline passenger 
copter service is available, point up tl would pay $3.95 more but he would 
potential of the helicopter as a sol have from 31 to 61 minutes. Since his 


tion to the airport transportation prol primary reason for taking the airplane 


leon, in the first place is speed, the additional 
In Chicago, for instance. Chica time saving at relatively low expense 
Helicopter Alrwavs. whicl startes would appeal to- be a bargain. In 
scheduled passenger service in 1956 traveling from Midway to Gary, the 
now operates 191 flights daily betw passenger not only saves 104 minutes. 
the three Chicago airports--Midway but also $6.00, if the taxi is assumed 
O’Hare and Meigs—and suburban to be the competing mode. Remember, 
Gary, Indiana, and Winnetka. Illinois too, that the helicopter fares are those 
The following table. extracted from of a young industry, and with new 
the report, points ip the tremendo : juipment coming along, together with 
time saving available to the airline increased passenger volume, these fares 
senger through the use of the helico ll most likely drop as did airline fares. 
ter: Possible solutions 
Summarizing the 400-page report to 
the FAA, which delves into everv area 
eh : of the air transportation problem and 
id considers such factors as cost. safety 
A comparison of fares between th ind comfort as well as time saving. the 
helicopter, the taxi and the rport in study considers some possible solutions 
ousine shows the surprising fact tl ind comments on each. 
helicopter fares are generally lower than First. there is the possibility of im- 
taxi fares, although high erthan iimou- provements in airport access highwavs. 
sine fares. Here is the comparisor [he report states: “Although it is prob- 


DISTANCES AND TIMES 


From Major City Centers to Airports 














Atlanta } 90.-5( 

Chicago é. 
Midway 11 36-75 ‘ 
O'Hare 2% 42.80 

Los Angeles 14 40-60 / 

Miami 7 35.45 4 

New York 
Idlewild 15 31-60 
LaGuardia 10 21-50 

Washington, D. C 4 14-30 
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ably necessary no matter what steps 
are taken, improvement of airport 
roads and highways alone cannot sig- 
nificantly change the over-all picture 
The total effect on airport transporta- 
tion of highway improvements will be 
a function of how much the total high- 
way system over which airport user 
travel are improved. .. . It is clear that 
almost the entire road system woul 
have to be improved to produce . 
significant effect.” 

On mass transit: 

“Frequently mode changes are re- 
quired in the mass transit trip: baggage 
on mass transit systems is inconvenient 
to handle; total trip times are apt t 
be slower: and transit systems are ofter 
the victims of negative attitudes. 
Transit systems will probably continue 
to be unable to supply the kind of serv- 
ices air travelers demand.” 

One proposal calls for locating air- 
line terminals in downtown areas. Thes« 
terminals would provide ticket purchas- 
ing, check-in and baggage handling 
facilities and passengers would be taken 
to the airport by a specialized trans- 
portation service. The merit of such a 
system, the report says, “would depend 
on an analysis which compared the trip 
required to go first downtown and then 
to the airport with the best direct 
means for all origins and destinations. 
Such an analysis may or may not show 
the superiority of the downtown ter- 
minal system as compared with some 
alternative.” It might be added paren- 
thetically that, if such a system were 
employed, the helicopter might beconx 
“specialized transportation service.” 


Fewer problems for ‘'copters 

As for the helicopter itself, the report 
concludes that it offers the greatest po- 
tential for the solution of the problem. 
but it also points out some current de- 
ficiencies which partially offset — the 
advantages of the helicopter. First is 
the waiting time, which in the automo- 
bile is nil. In terms of future potential 
however, the report answers its own ob- 
jection: “Helicopters have the potentia 
of reducing headway by several magni- 
tudes as their load factors increast 
enough to justify more frequent trips.’ 

The second objection is the locatior 
of heliports in relation to passengers 
local origins and destinations. ““Wher« 
the heliport can be placed at the point 
of local origins and destinations, the 
helicopter appears to enjoy an inher- 
ent superiority over its nearest competi- 
tors at present. Such is the case, for 
example, when two airports are con- 
nected by helicopter service. It would 


Continued on page 30 
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With The Air Line Pilots 





delta pilot says farewell to 40 years of flying 





A distinguished flying career that 


panned fortv vears came to a close 
vhen Captain Charles Quinn landed 
is Delta DC-7B at Moisant Interna- 
ion Airport, August 29, after a flight 
rom Caracas, Venezuela. 

On hand to greet Captain Quinn 
nm his last flight were members of 
Yelta Council 48 

umily—his wife, his son, Captain R. A. 
Juinn of Capitol Airways, his daugh- 
er-in-law, and a four year old grand- 


and members of his 


on 

Captain Quinn’s interest in aviation 
vegan around the age of fifteen when 
1e built a Curtiss “Jenney” as a high 
chool shop project using a wrecked 
urplus World War I trainer as a parts 
yvattern. The captain, who was born in 
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Photo by The Times-Picayune 


CAPT. CHARLES QUINN’S 
last flight ended August 29, 
at Moisant Airport, and 
marked the close of forty 
years of flying. Photo shows 
Captain Quinn and his first 
airplane, a World War I, 
Standard which he used for 
barnstorming in the 1920s. 


1904, soloed at the age of seventeen. 
On October 29, 1923, he was issued 
aviator’s certificate Number 6063 by 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tional, being at the time one of the 
youngest if not the youngest man in 
the world to hold this certificate. 


Just about the same time he was 
issued a marriage license and married 
Miss Dorothy Defabaugh on October 
30th. His next step was to buy a sur- 
plus World War I trainer and join the 
other early birds of aviation in the 
great era of barnstorming in the 
twenties. 

In 1931 Captain Quinn went to 
work for Braniff Airways in Kansas 
City. He left Braniff in 1932 and 
joined Rapid Airlines of Omaha.. The 


year 1933 saw the airmail contracts 
cancelled and that year he went to 
work for Seaboard & Western, the 
predecessor of Chicago & Southern 
which merged with Delta Air Lines in 
1954. 

In his thirty years of flying, Charlie 
has never scratched an aircraft or even 
blown a tire. He said he remembered 
taking time off for sick leave once 
but doesn’t remember when it was or 
why. As a matter of information, 
7,000,000 miles of air line flying rep- 
resents 29,000 hours in his log book 
and 14,000 landings and take-offs. This 
mileage would be equivalent to over 
fourteen round trips to the Moon. 

In looking back Captain Quinn 
reminisced, “Flying was really a pleas- 
ure in those days. In those early days, 
you could fly as free as the breeze 
where you pleased and when you 
pleased.” 

“Today,” he recalled, “there are too 
many regulations. Nowadays, the pilots 
have always have to worry about the 
Federal Aviation Agency and all of its 
rules.” 

“Flying is a hard-working business 
today—a good business, without doubt. 
But the fun is not what it used to be.” 

“I've been flying long enough,” he 
said. “I think it’s time for me to leave 
it now, and I have no regrets.” 

Captain Quinn’s home is in Metai- 
rie, Louisiana. 


Naval Aviators Association 
looking for ex-navy pilots 

A new organization, the Naval Avi- 
ators Association, has been established 
for the purpose of maintaining the good 
fellowship and comaraderie of Naval 
Aviators, and to constantly reflect and 
revivify the great traditions of Naval 
Aviation. The announcement was made 
by D. G. Hendrickson, executive direc- 
tor of the Association. 

In his announcement he pointed out 
that there were a large number of air 
line pilots in the Naval Air Transport 
System during the last war. During the 
first year of operation these air line 
pilots were the backbone of NATS be- 
cause they had the know-how which 
the Navy lacked at that stage of oper- 
ation. 

Address of the Association is: Box 
3471 Bahai-Mar, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 
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By DAVID HOWE TABER 


Why Plan 





your estate? 


ERY often I am called upon by 

friends and acquaintances to an- 
swer questions concerning — personal 
money management. This I do with 
great pleasure. Helping out with finan- 
cial problems is an important part of 
my job 
ing features. 


and among it’s most reward- 


You would be surprised at how many 
of the same questions keep popping up 
again and again. It seems that people 
are pretty much concerned about the 
same things—How to accumulate a nest 
egg? How to protect the family against 
the financial hardship resulting from 
death or disability? How to reduce 
taxes? How to arrange their affairs so 
that their heirs will receive the greatest 
benefits? 

As a matter of fact, all these prob- 
lems are connected with a term with 
which you may be familiar. It’s called 
“estate planning’ —a professional name 
for a very broad, often complex sub- 
ject that is most important to you and 
to the financial well-being of you 
family. It will profit you to know more 
about estate planning and the many 
ways in which it can be put to work 
for you. 


Over the years, many wealthy peo- 
ple have recognized the importance of 
estate planning and have taken posi- 
tive steps to realize every advantage 
open to them. Perhaps, as a result, peo- 
ple of average means have come to 
think of estate planning as something 
only for the very rich and have failed 
to understand its importance in their 





Mr. Taber, an inactive ALPA member, is 
manager of the Miami Ordinary Agency, 
Miami, Fla., and an agent of the Kentucky 
Central Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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There are other benefits in planning an estat 
than simply protecting one’s dependent: 


own situation. This is unfortunate. For 
obviously, where there is less money to 
work with, equal, if not more care 
should be exercised to protect it from 
shrinkage and to assure its distribution 
as planned. 

Whether he knows it or not, any 
person who owns a home, a car, a 
savings account, life insurance, furni- 
ture or just coins in a piggy bank has 
an estate and if he values it and wishes 
it to serve him well during his lifetime 
and bring the greatest benefit to his 
heirs when he has passed on, he must 
plan for it. 

It occurred to me that you might be 
interested in learning the answers to 
some of the questions I am most fre- 
quently asked. Since the questions are 
typical, they are a good indication of 
the things that are uppermost in peo- 
ple’s minds. 

Perhaps in reading through them you 
will find the answer to some of the very 
questions that have been troubling you. 
Here are just a few: 


Q. 1 hear a lot about “estate plan- 
ning.” What is estate planning and 
how can it help me? 

You will hear many definitions of es- 
tate planning. Stated as simply as I 
know how, it means this: 

Estate planning is the deliberate or- 
dering and disposal of one’s estate dur- 
ing life, including the making of a will, 
the purchase of life insurance, the trans- 
fer of property by gift, etc., in order 
to minimize loss through taxes and 
otherwise, and to maximize the benefits 
to dependents and beneficiaries. 

Effective estate planning should not 
compromise your own needs and desires 
while you are alive. It may indeed, 
point up certain opportunities which 
enable you to enjoy financial advan- 
tages now as well as in the years to 
come. 


Often you can gain financial benefits now b 
prudent management of your present assets 
income, and expenditures. 


Q. Do you have an estate plan tha 
I can follow? 

No, there isn’t any one set plan b 
which you can take a particular estate 
and apply it to a standardized pro 
cedure for saving taxes and distributin: 
the estate most effectively and economi 
cally. No single plan provides the solu 
tion to all estate problems. Not only 
do individuals differ in the size and 
character of their assets, but also in 
the objectives they wish to achieve 
Then too, the laws relating to inheri 
tance and gift taxes specifically and 
estate matters in general vary from 
state to state. 

Estate problems defy formula solu- 
tions since in most cases decisions will 
involve weighing the relative advan 
tages and disadvantages of several pos- 
sible procedures in an effort to deter 
mine which agreement your attorney 
may suggest can bring the least taxe 
and administrative fees with the great 
est benefits—consistent of course witl 
the individual’s objectives. 

You can see therefore, that any es 
tate plan that would provide adequate 
ly for you and your family would hav: 
to be carefully tailored to your ow: 
situation. 


Q. I know more about my affau 
than anyone else. Why can’t I do m 
own estate planning? 

For the same reason that you ask 
mechanic to fix your car, and a surgeo 
to operate 
important to be left to an amateur. A 
estate of even moderate complexity cut 


across many fields—law, accountancy. 


banking, life insurance—even if yo 
were a specialist in any one of thes 


fields, you would still need the advic: 


and professional know-how of othe 
specialists. At its best, estate plannin 


is a team job, and every man on th: 


team is an essential part of it. 
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Your lawyer, accountant, banker and 
|fe insurance agent—all should be 
called upon as your need for their spe- 
cialty is required. Ideally, they work to- 
cether since the various components 
cf an estate plan require co-ordination; 
wv example a will and life insurance. 
ou of course can contribute signifi- 
cantly by providing the necessary in- 
formation and making your wishes 

nown. 

Q. Can I realize savings in estate 

ixes and transfer cost? If so, how? 

All of us have a legal as well as a 

ioral duty to ourselves and our fami- 
es to arrange our affairs so as to light- 
en the tax burden while living, and les- 
en the taxes our heirs and _ benefici- 
ries will have to pay on our estate 
after our death. Your “estate planner” 
can point out many possibilities for af- 
ecting economies and savings in estate 
taxes and transfer costs. To illustrate: 

An individual may divest himself of 

ownership of life insurance policies by 
assigning them to his intended bene- 
ficiaries He will be subject to gift tax- 
ition on the terminal reserve—approx- 
mately the cash surrender value. How- 
ever in many cases the annual exclusion 
ind life-time exemption will make the 
rift tax-free. This procedure will elimi- 
nate the insurance proceeds from his 
estate for federal tax purposes, (pro- 
ided that you live for more than three 
ears after the assignment). It will also 
ave in state inheritance tax, and will 
educe probate and administartive 
osts. 

This is one example. There are many 
thers. It is offered to give you some 


idea of the way a specialist’s skill and 
your prudent planning can be combined 
to obtain advantageous results. In your 
particular case it may not be the best 
procedure. Other factors may negate 
the advantages of relinquishing owner- 
ship of life insurance policies to effect 
tax savings. 

Q. I own some property that does 
not produce income. Can you recom- 
mend a way that I can realize maxi- 
mum benefits from it through estate 
planning? 

This happens frequently. In many 
estates there are items in the general 
esate which do not produce income, 
and are being held for growth. Prop- 
erty of this kind is dead weight and in 
most instances is sold at a substantial 
loss if there is not sufficient liquidity 
in the estate to pay final taxes and 
costs. You might consider converting 
these holdings to income producing 
property or using the cash from its sale 
as premiums for a life insurance policy 
with proceeds payable to named bene- 
ficiaries. 

Eliminating “dead weight” from 
your estate is certainly an important 
step toward effective estate planning. 

A related problem concerns property 
which may not be considered in the 
category of dead weight, but which 
might still be exchanged for another 
type of property in order to improve 
your estate position. This is known as 
a capital transfer. For example, money 
from a savings account might be trans- 
ferred to bonds or money from bonds 
transferred to life insurance in order to 
obtain additional advantages. 
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‘Mark my word, Finchley, I'll get ‘on-time’ departures even if we have to schedule all flights two hours late!"’ 
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Q. Actually most of my estate ts in 
life insurance with beneficiaries care- 
fully spelled out. Do I still need a will? 

During a productive active lifetime, 
most people accumulate considerable 
assets—sometimes more than they real- 
ize they have. These assets take the 
form of tangible, marketable assets, as 
well as items that can best be described 
as having ‘sentimental value.’ In either 
case, if the estate is to be distributed 
in strict accordance with your wishes, 
a Last Will and Testament, prepared 
with the legal guidance of a competent 
attorney, is a virtual necessity. Suffice 
to say that if you don’t draw a will the 
state does the job for you with the laws 
of intestacy. Chances are excellent that 
the property won’t be distributed by 
the state as you would have desired. 
The advantages of drawing a legal will 
are many. 

Just to mention a few: The very act 
of preparing you will requires that you 
establish an accurate inventory of your 
assets. This is a good thing to have at 
any stage of your life. Making a will 
at this time can suggest steps that you 
can take now to prevent shrinkage of 
your estate, such as the saving of many 
thousands of dollars in Federal Estate 
Taxation. It can also point up. certain 
inadequacies in your life insurance pro- 
gram. To produce the greatest assets 
from both life insurance and other as- 
sets in your estate, neither should be 
planned without considering the other. 
The best results can be obtained 
through a well thought out program 
of insurance integrated with a profes- 
sionally prepared Last Will and Testa- 
ment. This requires coordinated effort 
between your life underwriter, attorney 
and frequently your accountant and 
trust officer as well. 


Q. My income is greater than my 
needs—thanks to income producing 
property which I own. It just puts me 
into a higher tax bracket. Is there some 
way in which I can put this income to 
use and improve my tax picture? 

One effective technique in a case of 
this kind might be the creation of a 
short term trust (minimum of ten 
years) by which you could give some 
or all of your investment income to 
your child, who is in a lower income 
tax bracket. By shifting the income, and 
the tax on it, there would be more total 
income within the family unit. Money 
from the trust can be used to finance 
life insurance on your child’s life for 
the benefit of your grandchildren; to 
set your child up in business, or for any 
number of purposes to further your 
estate objectives. 

Continued on page 31 
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By H. K. GRIFFITH 
Exccutive Director, NBCA 


The enormous cost savings made possible 
by asphalt runway and taxiway construc- 
tion will pay for desperately-needed 
safety improvements advocated by the 
ALPA before the committees of Congress 

- Nine of the ten busiest airports in 
the U. S. now use asphalt construction. 


N ITS October, 1960, issue, The Az7 
Line Pilot published an article en- 
titled “A Case For Concrete Runways.” 


We appreciate the sense of fair play 
of the editors of The Air Line Pilot 
which gives us an opportunity to reply. 
We believe that it is a message of vital 
importance to every member of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, for the econo- 
mies inherent in asphalt construction 
will save enough money to pay for 
urgently-needed (and expensive!) safe- 
ty improvements recommended by the 
Air Line Pilots Association before the 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
endorses the use of concrete for 
airport runways; this position 
was stated in the October, 1960, 
issue of this magazine in an 
article "A Case for Concrete 
Runways." The article gave many 
excellent engineering and oper- 
ational reasons for the use of 
concrete. Two factors about con- 
crete runways which rate high 
with pilots are: the better visi- 
bility of a concrete runway on 
approach—particularly- at night; 
and, the high coefficient of fric- 
tion when brakes are applied 
either on landing or on an abort- 
ed take-off. 

The manufacturers of asphalt 
disagree with ALPA's position. 
In this article, which comes from 
the National Bituminous Con- 
crete Association, they tell why 
they disagree. 
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Aviation Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate. 

Let’s face it. One of the biggest prob- 
lems facing the U. S. aviation industry 
is—moncy. There simply isn’t enough 
to go around. It’s distasteful but true 
that many urgently-needed safety ad- 
vances are forestalled for lack of money. 

In his testimony before the U. S. Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee, ALPA’s 
President, C. N. Sayen, recommended 
a good many improvements, dealing 
with the need for longer runways, the 
need for positive traffic separation and 
ground control to prevent tragic acci- 
dents such as that of the UAL-TWA 
crash over New York City in December, 
1960; wider runways, snow removal 
and others. 

In summary, President Sayen de- 
clared: “We believe that a major effort 
must be made to improve the airport 
and terminal area facilities of this coun- 
try without further delay.” 


The National Bituminous Concrete 
Assn. is in hearty agreement with the 
recommendations that President Sayen 
and the ALPA make. (After all, mem- 
bers of our industry travel by air as 
much as anybody else!) This brings us 
to the question of money. We might as 
well be practical. It will cost a great 
deal of money to undertake these neces- 
sary and vital projects. One question is 

where will it come from? In view of 
ever-climbing costs, the increasing bur- 
den of national defense, and other fac- 
tors, many municipalities and_ local 
governments, which, by and large, con- 
trol and finance our airports, are hard- 
pressed. 

One suggestion that the National 
Bituminous Concrete Assn. makes is 
that enormous cost savings are possible 
by building nearly all runways and taxi- 
ways with bituminous concrete. In an 
extensive study entitled “Selection of 
Pavement Types for Civil Airfields,” 
released in December, 1960, cost studies 
were done on scores of U. S. airfields. 
The study has found that asphalt pave- 
ment averages about half the cost of 
concrete pavement of comparable load- 
carrying capacity. The average differen- 





THE CASE FOR ASPHALT RUNWAY 


tial in initial cost between the two con 
peting pavement types is $250,000 
$750,000 for a typical airfield. 

This kind of savings can make po 
sible a lot of expensive safety equiy 
ment. 


Let us ask each member of the ALP. 
which he would rather have—a con 
crete runway of minimum length an 
width—or a longer, wider, asphalt run 
way with adequate markings, high in 
tensity lighting, blind approach control 
and emergency over-run areas? 


As a practical matter, this is the kine 
of choice you are facing. Make no mis- 
take about it. The amount of mone 
available to the commercial aviatior 
industry is limited. Doesn’t it make 
sense to save as much of this limited 
fund in runway and taxiway paving 
and use it where it will do more good 
in safety? 

Case history after case history ha 
shown that asphalt is less expensive to 
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H. K. GRIFFITH, Executive Director o 
the National Bituminous Concrete Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. According to th: 
Association, ‘“NBCA is principally composex 
of U. S. contractors who manufacture sci 
entifically proportioned bituminous concreté 
(or asphalt, as it is sometimes called) fo: 
all types of quality pavements—from drive 
ways and parking lots to roads and streets 
highways, expressways, turnpikes and mili 
tary and civilian airfields. Continued im- 
provements in bituminous concrete technol- 
ogy is the keystone of NBCA’s work, and it: 
just two years ago—is providing the vehicle 
for even better quality control in bituminou 
10-point research program—implemented 
concrete construction across the land.” 
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construct and that maintenance costs— 
ilthough varying for each pavement 
type according to local conditions 
are considered by national authorities 
to be equal. Furthermore, modern, 
heavy duty asphalt pavements are now, 
daily meeting the load-carrying require- 
ments of today’s big jet aircraft. 


Some Eye-Opening Facts 


I should like at this time to cite an 
eye-opening fact which may be of in- 
terest to members of the ALPA. Ac- 
cording to FAA figures, 9 of the top 10 
U. S. airports use asphalt! 

These figures show that the six busi- 
est airports in the U. S. all use asphalt 
as the pavement type on runways and 
taxiways.* These include: Chicago 
Midway (asphalt) 376,030 landings 
and takeoffs; Tamiami (asphalt) 321,- 
605 landings and takeoffs; Miami In- 
ternational (asphalt) 321,017; Wash- 
ington International (asphalt) 316,605; 
Denver (asphalt) 308,194; and Phoe- 
nix (asphalt) 294,044. 


The seventh and eighth-ranking air- 
ports, Los Angeles (289,026 landings 
and takeoffs) and New York’s Idlewild 
(274,634) both use asphalt and con- 
crete. The ninth-ranking airport, Long 
Beach, California, with 271,818, uses 
asphalt runways and taxiways. Only 
tenth-ranking Dallas (256,816 landings 
and takeoffs), among the top ten air- 
ports of America has all concrete run- 
ways and taxiways. Figures for landings 
and takeoffs are official Federal Avia- 
tion Authority compilations. 


Construction Important 


In its earlier article, The Air Line 
Pilot carried a picture purporting to 
show “a graphic example of deteriora- 
tion in an asphalt runway.” Of course, 
it’s easily possible to find cases where 
runways of any type have deteriorated. 
It would be no trick for the friends of 
asphalt to find scores of pictures of 
concrete runways full of holes and 
pockmarked. So this particular picture 
proves little. It can be refuted by an 
equal number of photographs showing 
concrete runways in various stages of 
deterioration. For example, many 
square yards of rigid concrete slab pave- 
ment at the ultra-expensive Dulles In- 
ternational Airport near Washington, 
D. C., have already been removed and 


*But not 100 per cent of the runways 
and taxiways are asphalt. Midway, for ex- 
ample, has sections of runways and taxiways 
which are concrete.—Editor. 
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replaced, and this new jet-age airfield 
has not been opened to traffic as yet. 
The answer, of course, lies in ade- 
quate construction. As any un- 
biased, competent engineer can tell 
you, the preparation of the base and 
sub-base (what’s underneath the run- 
way) is perhaps the most important 
factor in determining whether the sur- 
face will remain smooth and firm. In 
all seriousness, the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation would do well to disentangle 
itself from the competitive quarrels be- 
tween asphalt and concrete and to in- 
terest itself in pushing for adequate 
construction of runways and taxiways 
leaving the determination of pave- 
ment types to qualified engineers. 
Advocates of concrete also persist in 
stressing the inability of some old pre- 
World War II type asphalt runways 
to withstand present day heavy-load 
traffic. Admittedly, there are some of 
these aged asphalt runways situated at 
airfields around the country. But, in 


every case, these failing runways were 
constructed during and even prior to 
the World War II era and have been 
and are now being subjected to air- 
craft loads far in excess of what they 
were designed to support. 

An excellent example is at the Mi- 
ami International Airport where jet 
loads of around 300,000 pounds have 
been pounding away daily at asphalt 
runways and taxiways designed for 
around 60,000-pound loads of World 
War II aircraft like the famous B-29. 
These aged runways, quite naturally, 
could not take the excessive loadings 
and broke up. (Miami’s runways and 
taxiways, we might add, have been 
quickly and economically rehibilitated 
in the past few years with adequate 
asphalt overlays. ) 

Hence, adherents of rigid concrete 
pavements have attacked the asphalt 
industry for inferior runway construc- 
tion. With an understanding of the 
facts as recalled above, one can readily 
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RANDOM CRACKING in this new concrete pavement—a primary taszi- 
way at Columbus Air Force Base, Mississippi—occurred before traffic. had 
even begun to use the strip. (Nov. 28, 1958.) 





EVIDENCE of the extensive repairs that had to be made on a spanking 
new concrete runway at Duluth, Minnesota Airport even before pavement 
construction was complete at the other end. (Sept. 26, 1958.) 
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see that this is grossly unfair. For, in a 
like manner, World War II concrete 
runways and taxiways have broken up 
under the increased loads of the very 
heavy jet-age aircraft. 

Perhaps more important to airline 
pilots than pavement type is whether 
the runway is modern, of sufficient 
length, and up-to-date. That’s why you 
should be interested in the economy 
advantages which asphalt offers over 
the more costly concrete. Airports are 
like other businesses. With ever-rising 
costs, they’ve all got budget problems. 


In the earlier article, the ungrounded 
charge was made that asphalt runways 
promote skidding. This charge has been 
completely and conclusively refuted at 
extensive hearings before a subcommit- 
tee of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. The charge is not substantiated 
in any way, nor is any engineering data 
given to back it up. The asphalt indus- 
try emphatically rejects this unfounded 
charge. In addition, we would like to 
note that in ALPA President Sayen’s 
presentation before the Senate Com- 
mittee, he listed accidents during the 
calendar year 1960 in which 429 pas- 
sengers, 57 crew members and 13 others 
were killed. Not one involved skidding 
on asphalt runways. Causes for the 17 
fatal accidents during that year ranged 
from bird ingestion and mid-air colli- 
sion to mechanical and structural fail- 
ures and weather. 

In conclusion, we should like to urge 
the serious consideration by members of 
the ALPA of the great economies in- 
herent in asphalt construction. (Fo 
example, there are more than 46 miles 
of bituminous concrete pavements, of 
which 21 miles are taxiways, 7 miles 
are runways and 18 miles are bitu- 
minous concrete roadways within the 
complex of Miami International Air- 
port alone. 

What does this mean to the airline 
pilot? 

It means that a new asphalt runway 
is within the means of many airports 
which could not afford the far more 
costly concrete types. If you have to 
wait until the smaller airports can af- 
ford costly concrete, you may have to 
wait forever. Airports have to be prac- 
tical too. 


As we have shown, authorities at 
most of the nation’s major airports 
have been and continue to specify as- 
phalt to stretch their paving dollars. 
Pilots, too, should interest themselves 
in asphalt as the most expeditious and 
most economical means of securing 
extra dollars to finance the additional 
safety features they are asking for now! 
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KILLER ITEMS 


By ROGER E. RUCH, First Officer 








NE dark night high over the 

Rockies, just West of Denver, we 
lost number one. The flight engineer 
feathered the engine then reached 
down for the next item on his pro- 
cedures and put the outboard port mix- 
ture control to idle-cut off. But mean- 
while the engineer was feathering the 
engine, the captain had put the num- 
ber one mixture control to idle-cut off; 
both had put the outboard port mix- 
ture control to the idle-cut off. With 
two out on the portside, thing were 
real romantic. 

Now suppose a night take-off from 
a strange airport with a strange crew. 
Perhaps also you’re not too current in 
four-engine equipment. Suppose also 
that ceilings are low, it is drizzling, and 
there is moderate turbulence. Both 
these same situations happened to me 

once, each. 

If these conditions in paragraph 
number one and paragraph number 
two were to combine, this would quite 
possibly become more than just ro- 
mantic. In 1956, I sent in the follow- 
ing suggestion to the company: 

“A cockpit modification that would 
increase flight safety on airlines air- 
craft: 

1. When an engine fire warning 
light (handle for the firewall shut-off 
valve) comes on, have a light also 
came on in the appropriate feather 
button and mixture control. This light 
could be of the type used in the button 
on aircraft which have auto-feather 
incorporated. These aircraft which al- 
ready have auto-feather installed, could 
use the same light. 

It is my observation that while night 
flying, if an engine fire warning light 
come on, it would be very easy to 
actuate the wrong feather button or 
mixture control in the dark. 

If this is incorporated, a modifica- 
tion should also be made to the engine 
fire warning test circuits so that they 
could be tested individually. 

2. On all aircraft, have a BMEP 
switch installed with a pre-determined 
setting that would light up a light in 
the appropriate feather button and mix- 
ture control. This system would oper- 
ate all the time (with possible excep- 
tion of gear down and full flaps) 
whether or not it was turned on. 


Thus while cruising along, if a light 
only came on it would indicate a mal- 
functioning of the circuit; however, if 
a power loss was felt, any lights indi- 
cating immediate action items would 
be greatly appreciated.” 

The answer that came back indicated 
that the project wasn’t feasible at all 
and that I was a pretty stupid fellow. 
The man’s signature was quite impos- 
sible to decipher! Apparently other peo- 
ple had been thinking along the same 
lines as mine. After my suggestion, the 
next issue of Flying magazine ran a 
short blurb about a Houston company 
that was set up to produce just such a 
device. 

The ALPA policy calls for a mini- 
mum of “killer” items to be committed 
to memory on any emergency pro- 
cedure. This idea of mine was not 
exactly an original one; I had flown 
one particular aircraft where such a 
lighting system was not only in effect 
but all killer items were put onto one 
common handle, the “Mixture Con- 
trol” which had five positions: 


1. Auto Rich 

2. Auto Lean and Manual Lean 
3. Idle Cut Off 

4. Feather 

5. Fire Wall Shut-Offs 


Well at any rate the idea more o1 
less died on the vine, even in my own 
thinking, even after the Braniff deal in 
Miami. The big rage was the coming 
of the jets. And having flown even 
multi-engined jets, I was inclined to 
agree. But not any more! 

Since being on the big birds for a 
while, I’m more firmly convinced than 
ever that this is a type of device we 
need on all aircraft. When one sees 
the wrong handle actuated on a train- 
ing flight, it makes one shudder to 
think what would happen under the 
same circumstances on a revenue flight. 

For the big birds, the same light that 
comes on in the fire warning device 
(panic handle) should, in parallel, also 
light a light in the appropriate throt- 
tling device and the appropriate start 
lever! The only thing changed in my 
thinking about the prop jobs is the 
elimination of the word “night,” and 
I’m ready to believe that the light on in 
the appropriate device is even a much 
better device than auto-feather itself. 
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CHART 3 


EXERCISE 1—Feet astride, arms up. Touch floor 6 inches out- 
side left foot, again between feet and press (bounce) once, 
then 6 inches outside right foot, then bend backward as far 
as possible. Repeat, reversing direction after 1 minute. 


EXERCISE 2—Lie on back, feet 6 inches apart, arms clasped 
behind head. Sit up, keep feet on floor. Hook feet under 
furniture if necessary. 


EXERCISE 3—Lie face down, hands locked behind back. Lift 
head, shoulders, chest and both legs high as possible. Keep 
legs straight, raise chest and both thighs completely off 
floor. 


EXERCISE 4—Lie face down, hands under shoulders, palms 
on floor. Touch chin to floor in front of hands, touch fore- 
head to floor behind hands, return to position. Touch chin 
and forehead before straightening arms, and lift body 
straight from palms to toes to complete one movement. 


EXERCISE 5—Run on one spot on floor, counting one step 
each time right foot touches floor. Lift feet about 4 inches. 
After each 75 steps do 10 bobbing jumps. To do bobbing 
jumps keep feet together, hands on hips, knees bent to sit 
on heels. Then straighten to upright position, raising heel 
off floor and return to starting position. Feet must contact 
floor and back be straight at all times. 
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CHART 4 


EXERCISE 1—Feet astride, arms up. Touch flour outside left 
foot, between feet, press once then outside right foot, circle 
bend backward as far as possible and reverse direction afte! 
one minute. Keep legs straight, arms above head and make 
full cirele, bending backward past vertical each time. 

EXERCISE 2—Lie on back, legs straight, feet together, arm: 
straight overhead. Sit up and touch toes keeping arms anc 
legs straight. Hook feet under furniture ONLY if necessary 
Keep arms in contact with sides of head throughout move 
ment. 

EXERCISE 3—Lie face down, hands and arms stretched side 
ways. Lift head, shoulders, arms, chest and both legs higl 
as possible. Keep legs straight, raise chest and thighs of 
floor. 

EXERCISE 4—Lie face down, palms of hands flat on floor ap 
proximately 12 inches from ears on each side of head 
Straighten arms to lift body. Chest must touch floor t 
complete each movement. 

EXERCISE 5—Run on one spot on floor. Count step each time 
right foot touches floor Raise knees waist high. Every 75 
steps do 10 squat jumps. To do squat jumps: Extend righi 
foot slightly, knees bent, fingertips touching floor outside 
feet, then jump to upright position and simultaneously re- 
verse position of feet, returning to start position with lef 
foot forward. Feet must completely clear floor and bacl 
be upright and straight at all times. 
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EXERCISE 1—Feet astride, arms upward, hands clasped, arms 
straight. Touch floor outside left foot, between feet, press 
once then outside right foot, circle bend backwards as fas as 
possible. Reverse direction after half the number of counts. 
Keep legs and arms straight at all times. 

EXERCISE 2—Back lying, legs straight, feet together, hands 
clasped behind head. Sit up and raise legs in bent position 
at same time twist to touch right elbow to left knee. This 
completes one movement. Alternate the direction of twist 
each time. Keep feet off floor when elbow touches knee. 

EXERCISE 3—Front lying, arms extended overhead. Raise 
arms, head, chest and both legs as high as possible. Keep 
legs and arms straight, chest and both thighs completely 
off floor. 

EXERCISE 4—Front lying, hands under shoulder, palms flat 
on floor. Push off floor and clap hands before returning to 
starting position. Keep body straight during the entire 
movement. Hand clap must be heard. 

EXERCISE 5—Stationary run—(count a step each time left 
foot touches floor—lift knees waist high). Every 75 steps do 
10 “spread eagle jumps.’”’ Repeat this sequence until re- 
quired number of steps is completed. Spread eagle jumps— 
Feet together knees bent, sit on heels. Finger tips touch 
floor. Jump up to feet astride swing arms overhead in mid- 
air, return directly to starting position on landing. Raise 
hands above head level, spread feet at least shoulder width 
apart in astride position before landing. 
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EXERCISE 1— Feet astride, arms upward, hands reverse 
clasped, arms straight. Touch floor outside left foot, be- 
tween feet, press once then outside right foot, circle bend 
backwards as far as possible. Reverse direction after half 
the number of counts. Keep legs and arms straight, hands 
tightly reverse clasped at all times. 

EXERCISE 2-—Back lying, legs straight, feet together, arms 
straight over the head. Sit up and at the same time lifting 
both legs to touch the toes in a pike (V) position. Keep 
feet together, legs and arms straight, all of the upper back 
and legs clear floor, fingers touch toes each time. 

EXERCISE 3—Front lying, arms extended over head. Raise 
arms, head, chest and both legs as high as possible then 
press back once. Keep legs and arms straight—chest and 
both thighs completely off floor 

EXERCISE 4—Front lying, hands under shoulders, palms flat 
on floor. Push off floor and slap chest before returning to 
starting position. Keep body straight during the entire move- 
ment, chest slap must be heard. 

EXERCISE 5—Stationary run—(count a step each time left 
foot touches floor—-lift knees waist high). Every 75 steps 
do 10 “jack jumps.” Repeat this until required number of 
steps is completed. Jack jumps—Feet together, knees bent, 
sit on heels, finger tips touch floor. Jump up, raise legs 
waist high, keep legs straight and touch toes in midair. 
Keep legs straight, raise feet level to “standing waist 
height.” Touch toes each time. 
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How flight attendants become members of ALPA S&S 


Flight attendants who are interested 
in becoming members of the Steward 
and Stewardess Division of ALPA, 
quite naturally ask how they would fit 
into the organization and what serv- 
ices are available to them as members 

When the ALPA Board of Directors 
voted unanimously to create a Steward 
and Stewardess Division, flight attend- 
ants became direct members of ALPA 
not merely affiliates. They would be 
represented by voice and vote on the 
ALPA Executive Committee by their 
own elected vice-president, and would 
also have their own new constitution 
and by-laws (very similar to that of 
the pilots). The structure of the organ- 
ization meets all legal qualifications, it 
is democratic in organization, and will 
work for the benefit of the flight at- 
tendants. 

Why did the ALPA take this action? 
The AFL-CIO has for many years 
taken the position that all flight crew 
members shall be represented by one 
organization. The need for increased 
cooperation among all crew members 
working together within the confines 
of an aircraft has become more and 
more apparent to flight deck crew 
members and a majority of flight at- 
tendants. The Organizational Structu- 
ral Study Committee of the ALPA had 
worked on the question of flight at- 
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tendant membership for two 
prior to the Board’s decision. 

How do flight attendants become 
members of the Steward and Steward- 
ess Division? To join flight attendants 
of a given air line, petition the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to hold an 
election to determine who shall repre- 
sent them. 

The procedure is simple. Every flight 
attendant has the right to sign a card 
which is a petition to the National 
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A NOR MEC meeting was 
held October 16, at the 
home office. In attend- 
ance were (left to right) 
Julie Kari, Nancy Abram- 
son, and Carole Newland. 


Mediation Board to conduct a secret 
ballot election. If the majority of flight 
attendants sign cards, an election wil 
be held. Then, a simple majority vote 
will then determine the representing 
organization. If the majority vote is fo: 
the Steward and Stewardess Division 
then you become a member. 

The S and S Division operates in < 
way that members have control ove: 
the policies and affairs relative to thei: 
peculiar problems and needs. Flight at- 
tendants have access to all staff serv- 
ices at the home office. 
~ For example the services of the legal! 
staff are available to flight attendants 
when they need advice. Full time 
lawyers are assigned to specific air lines 

—the same lawyers who handle pilots’ 
problems. The same negotiator is as- 
signed to flight attendants that is 
working with the pilots. 

Available are the services of a re- 
search department, a publicity and 
public relations department, financial 
assistance, an engineering and air safe- 
ty department, and representation in 
Washington, D. C. 


Flight attendants of three 
air lines vote for ALPA 


Flight attendants of Slick Airways. 
Aloha Airlines and Hawaiian Airlines 
have voted to be represented by the 
Steward and Stewardess Division of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, the 
ALPA announced October 25. 

The elections were conducted under 
the jurisdiction of the National Medi- 
ation Board earlier this month, but the 
results just now certified. 


Following are the results: 


No No 
Air Line Eligible VotingResults 
Slick Airways 23 16 ALPA 16, Others None 
Aloha Airlines 19 13 ALPA 11, ALSSA 2 
Hawaiian Airline 40 24 ALPA 24, Others None 
Results 


ALPA 16, Others None 
ALPA 11, ALSSA 2 
ALPA 24. Others None 

Since ALPA opened up its member- 
ship to flight attendants last fall and 
earlier this year requested the National 
Mediation Board to conduct elections. 
flight attendants of 18 air lines have 
designated the Association as their col- 
lective bargaining representative. 

Elections have previously been held 
on Braniff, United, Pacific Northern, 
West Coast, Alaska, Mohawk, Capital, 
Piedmont, North Central, Continental. 
Ozark, Frontier, National, Allegheny, 
and Lake Central. Additional elections 
are pending on Trans World, Bonanza, 
Northeast, Riddle, Seaboard World and 
American. 
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FEINSINGER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The President, 
The White House 


Washington, D. C., October 17, 1967 


Mr. President: The Commission established by you on February 
21, 1961, by Executive Order 10921, as amended, to consider differences 


that have arisen between certain air carriers and certain of their em- 
ployees, has the honor to submit herewith its supplemental report con- 
taining detailed recommendataions amplifying its May 24, 1961, report. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Supplementing a report to the President 
dated May 24, 1961, by the Commission 
established by Executive Order 10921 dated 
February 21, 1951, as amended, to consider 
differences that have arisen between certain 
air carriers and certain of their employees 


Washington, D. C., October 17, 1961 


N February 21, 1961, the Presi- 

dent, by Executive Order 10921, 
established this Commission “to con- 
sider differences that have arisen re- 
garding the performance of the flight 
engineer’s function, the job security of 
employees performing such function, 
and related representation rights of the 
unions, namely, the Flight Engineers 
International Association and the Air 
Line Pilots Association on the follow- 
ing carriers: Pan American World 
Airways, American Airlines, Trans 
World Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Na- 
tional Airlines and The Flying Tiger 
Line.” The President charged the 
Commission with the dual assignment 
“of making a report to the President, 
including its findings and recommenda- 
tions . . . and assisting in achieving an 


‘The order was amended to include West- 
ern Air Lines by Executive Order No. 
10922, dated February 23, 1961. 
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amicable settlement and agreement” 
with respect to the stated issues. 

The Commission submitted an initial 
report to the President on May 24, 
1961. In that report the Commission 
reviewed the history of the dispute, 
analyzed the problems, and established 
guidelines to aid the parties in reaching 
a negotiated settlement. The President 
stated on receipt of the report: 


It is my firm and strong belief that it is 
the obligation of the carriers and the un- 
ions to negotiate a final settlement of their 
differences on the basis of these recommen- 
dations. They must in the light of overrid- 
ing public interest resolve their differences 
at the bargaining table. 

One thing is clear: we cannot have fur- 
ther strikes over these disputed issues. 
There can be no legitimate excuse for inter- 
ruptions of service now that these Commis- 
sions * have marked out the areas of fair 
and reasonable settlement. The public de- 
serves, expects and demands that such set- 
tlements be reached. 


Using the May 24 report as a frame- 
work, the parties have endeavored to 
resolve by negotiation the difficult prob- 
lems that divide them. The Commis- 
sion on a number of occasions has met 
with the parties. In the area of great- 
est difficulty—a reconcilliation of the 


*Referring as well to Emergency Board 
No. 136, appointed by the President pursu- 
ant to the Railway Labor Act to investigate 
unadjusted disputes between Northwest Air- 
lines and certain of its employees represent- 
ed by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 


positions of the two unions—most prog- 
ress was made on Pan American World 
Airways and Trans World Airlines 
through the Joint Committees on Inter- 
union Cooperation established pursuant 
to the Commission’s May 24 recom- 
mendations. While serious differences 
still remain, all parties recognize the 
need for an early and final settlement. 


It is the judgment of the Commis- 
sion that the detailed recommendations 
contained in this further report, ampli- 
fying its May 24 report, can and should 
be accepted by all parties as a final 
settlement of all issues before the Com- 
mission.* 

The Administration has been at 
pains to put all parties on notice that 
the problems of the cockpit must be 
solved, that, absent a solution by other 
means, this Commission has the re- 
sponsibility of recommending a solu- 
tion, and that its recommendations will 
be fully supported by the Government. 
The Commission is aware that this re- 
port calls for accommodations by all the 
parties. The Commission did not under- 
take its task with a view to awarding 
victory to one side or another; its con- 
cern is to promote the national interest, 
shared by the carriers and all their em- 
ployees, in the safe, efficient, and eco- 
nomical operation of the airlines, and 
to take fair account of the interests of 
individual pilots and flight engineers 
in their jobs. The Commission is con- 
fident that, to these ends, the parties 
are willing to make the necessary ad- 
justments as a lasting contribution to 
labor peace in this essential industry. 


Crew Complement: 
Transition to Three-man Crews 


To promote “economical, yet safe, 
air transportation,” the Commission in 
its May 24 report recommended that 
the turbojet flight deck crew be com- 
posed of three men. For those carriers 
now operating with four-man crews, 
however, the Commission stated that 
the reduction in crew size must be af- 
fected “with reasonably adequate pro- 
tection for the job equities of those 
employees who may be adversely af- 
fected.” 


‘The recommendations of the Commission 
apply primarily to the carriers now operat- 
ing turbojet equipment with four-man 
crews: American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
Pan American World Airways, and Trans 
World Airlines. The Commission recognizes 
that some of the recommendations have no 
application to the other carriers, and others 
may have to be adapted to meet their spe- 
cial circumstances. For example, National 
Airlines has never operated its turbojets with 
four-man crews, and The Flying Tiger Line 
has not yet put turbojets into service. 
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The Commission repeats its endorse- 
ment of the three-man crew on turbo- 
jet aircraft. To ease the transition for 
flight engineers and pilots, the Com- 
mission has recommended a gradual 
phasing out of four-man crews rather 
than an abrupt reduction. The interim 
continuance of some four-man crews 
is designed to provide job protection 
for some pilots and senior flight engi 
neers. 

With respect to three-man turbojet 
crews, the Commission has recommend- 
ed that present flight engineers have a 
bidding priority for the third seat, both 
because the seat has historically been 
occupied by the flight engineer and 
because the pilot has bidding rights to 
other crew positions.* In order to 
qualify for the third seat on three-man 
turbojet crews, flight engineers will be 
required to take certain pilot training. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
protect the job equities of pilots in 
several ways. First, as mentioned above, 
a substantial number of second officers’ 
seats on four-man crews will remain 
available for bidding by pilots during 
the transition period. Second, pilots are 
accorded bidding rights to all vacancies 
not filled by presently active flight en- 
gineers and new hires for all cockpit 
jobs will be pilots. Finally, pilots are 
given substantial guarantees against 
loss of pay in the event the transition 
to three-man crews places them in low- 
er paying flight assignments or results 
in their furlough. 

The Commission’s detailed recom- 
mendations for making the transition 
to three-man crews are as follows: 


four-man 


1. Maximum number of 
crews. 

Except as it may be provisionally 
necessary during the training period as 
specified in paragraph 5(a)(3) below, 
a carrier shall not be required to oper- 
ate with a number of four-man crews 
greater than the number of four-man 
crews it utilized as of May 24, 1961. 


2. Flight engineers who may fly as 

members of four-man crews. 

a. A number of flight engi- 
neers equal to the maximum number 
of four-man crews as determined undet 
paragraph 1 above shall be designated 
as Group A flight engineers. Group A 
flight engineers shall have the right, 
subject to their seniority as flight engi- 
neers and the regular flight engineet 
bidding procedures under the appli- 
cable working agreements, to serve as 


‘A similar priority was recently provided 
for the Northwest Airlines flight engineers 
by Emergency Board No. 136. 
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members of four-man crews on turbo- 
jet equipment of the types’ in service 
on the carrier on May 24, 1961, with- 
out the qualifications defined in para- 
graph 4 below, and to receive flight 
engineer equipment training on such 
aircraft. 

b. Such Group A flight engineers on 
each carrier shall be those individuals 
who, on October 15, 1961, have sys- 
tem-wide seniority numbers equal to o1 
lower than the maximum number of 
four-man crews as determined under 
paragraph 1 above. 

c. All flight engineers in the active 
employ of the carrier as of October 15, 
1961, other than Group A flight engi- 
neers, shall be designated as Group B 
flight engineers. 

d. Any Group A flight engineer who 
did not have, as of May 24, 1961, a 
commercial pilot’s license and instru- 
ment rating, shall be transferred from 
Group A to Group B if and when he 
obtains, at his own election, the qualifi- 
cations defined in paragraph 4 below. 

e. Any Group A flight engineer who 
had, as of May 24, 1961, a commer- 
cial pilot’s license and instrument rat- 
ing, shall be transferred from Group 
A to Group B if and when he obtains 
the additional qualifications defined in 
paragraph 4 below or declines the car- 
rier’s offer of training for such quali- 
fications. 

f. Any Group A flight engineer who 
successfully bids a turbojet assignment 
and thereafter fails to exercise his sen- 
iority to bid turbojet equipment, when 
available at his domicile, in preference 
to other equipment, shall be trans- 
ferred from Group A to Group B. 


g. It is contemplated that the num- 
ber of flight engineers in Group A 
will be reduced by such means as nor- 
mal attrition and voluntary accept- 
ance of the carrier’s offer of severance 
pay, early retirement, and ground jobs, 
in addition to the means provided for 
in paragraphs 2(d), (e), and (f) 
above. 


2 


3. Operation with three-man crews. 
Except as it may be provisionally 
necessary during the training period as 
specified in paragraph 5 (a) (3) below, 
a carrier may operate any turbojet air- 
craft with three-man crews whenever 
the occupant of the flight engineer’s 


‘For purposes of this report, the Commis- 
sion intends that the 100, 200, and 300 
series of the Boeing 707 constitute a single 
type of turbojet equipment. The Boeing 720 
and 720-B together constitute another type, 
and the 727, a separate type. The Convair 
880 and 990 are also two separate types of 
equipment. 


seat, determined in accordance wit] 
the bidding procedures specified herei: 
and in the applicable working agree 
ment, is not a Group A flight enginee: 


4. Qualifications. 

a. The Commission recommends, it 
accordance with its May 24 report 
that new hires for flight engineer va 
cancies shall be qualified for employ 
ment as pilots. Any new hire or pres 
ent pilot, of course, will be required t¢ 
have a flight engineer’s certificate if 
under the provisions of paragraphs 
5(b) and (c) below, he is assigned t« 
fill a vacancy for which such a certifi. 
cate is required. The Commissior 
recommends that no additional quali 
fications be required of present pilot: 
or new hires in order to fill such flight 
engineer vacancies, except to meet the 
requirements of a determination by ap- 
propriate governmental authorities o1 
by agreement of all the parties. 

b. With respect to actively employed 
flight engineers, only the qualifications 
to be required for the third seat of a 
three-man turbojet crew are in issue 
No additional qualifications are needed 
for a Group A flight engineer occupy- 
ing the flight engineer’s seat on a four- 
man turbojet crew or for any actively 
employed flight engineer occupying the 
flight engineer's seat on ron-turbojet 
equipment. The question is limited, 
therefore, to the qualifications of a 
present flight engineer while occupying 
the third seat in a three-man turbojet 
crew. 

In its May 24 report, the Commis 
sion recommended that incumbent 
flight engineers wishing to bid the third 
seat should “commercial 
pilot’s license and instrument rating, 
and such other airman training, if any, 
as the parties may agree is necessary.” 
The parties have approached the prob- 
lem of qualifications with differing 
viewpoints and objectives. Though en- 
couraged and given every opportunity 
by the Commission to do so, they have 
been unable to agree. The Commission 
now has the duty, under its assign- 
ment from the President, to make a 
recommendation to resolve the impasse. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, in 
establishing governmental standards of 
safety, has defined an appropriate 
turbojet crew as consisting, in general,® 
of two qualified pilots and a third crew 
member possessing a flight engineer's 
certificate. This third crew membe 
may have either a piloting or a me- 
chanical background. Through collec- 
tive bargaining, ALPA has succeeded 


possess a 


*Additional requirements apply under 
some circumstances on overseas flights. 
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persuading carriers operating turbo- 
t equipment to include a third pilot 
the crew. This third pilot either 
Ids a flight engineer’s certificate and 
‘rforms the flight engineer’s function 
) a three-man crew, or he serves as 
ut of a four-man crew which in- 
udes a flight engineer in addition to 
tie three pilots. The piloting qualifica- 
t ons of this third pilot vary. The least 
common denominator is possession of a 
commercial pilot’s license and instru- 
ment rating. Beyond that, the common 
standard appears to be ability to re- 
eve the copilot, although the applica- 
tion of that standard also varies. Any 
‘commendation, to be acceptable to 
\LPA, presumably must meet that 
standard. To be fair to the individual 
flight engineer, it must not be unduly 


would be performed by the second in 
command at the direction of the pilot 
in command, other than manipulation 
of the primary flight controls; 


(b) Ability to manipulate the flight 


.controls of the turbojet airplane by 


reference to flight instruments to the 
following extent: straight and _ level 
flight, normal turns, climbs, and 
descents at the various normal operat- 
ing speeds, but not including takeoffs 
and landings; 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10921 


ESTABLISHING A COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO A 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 
AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United 


States, it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby established a Presidential commission 
to consider differences that have arisen regarding the performance of 


a the flight engineer’s function, the job security of employees performing 


onerous in terms of his ability to meet 


sis Me sai t : é ) mec such function, and related representation rights of the unions, namely, 
dy . the prescribed qualifications, having in the Flight Engineers’ International Association and the Air Line Pilots 
7 mind the age distribution of the in- Association on the following carriers: Pan American World Airways, 


cumbent flight engineers and the fact 
hat in most cases they have mechani- 
cal rather than piloting backgrounds. 


American Airlines, Trans World Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, National 
Airlines and The Flying Tiger Line. The commission shall be composed 
of three public members who are hereby appointed as follows: Pro- 


mployed 
fications 


om  * (o be worthwhile to the carriers, it fessor Nathan Feinsinger, Chairman; Professor Richard Lester; and 
in wre must be operationally and economical- Professor J. Keith Mann. 
e needec rs 7 > j > public interes : ba abe : : : ; ; 
occupy- aaa thy fe pes “9 bs Section 2. The commission is authorized and directed to investi- 
d it : Sure s£2ai1c, ¢€ ~1e re >CO- : ° : : : . A ° 
ay ee : : gate and to inquire into such issues with the objective of making a 
1 a four- nomical operations and contribute to : : a rig : : 
activels ediiiih cues ti: ton Theteniadeels report to the President, including its findings and recommendations 
yying the vailies = . fe re aes era ay with respect thereto and assisting in achieving an amicable settlement 
ying U udgment, the following recommenda- a 2 Seminal wagers 
-turbojet “geen ager an SS ll and agreement with respect to such issues involving the above-men- 
limited A flicht 2. ant ag th alls ce tioned parties. In connection with its inquiry, the commission is author- 
- 3 d eng er > ac fe em- : : . . : 
“a a 5 oe, lenis wedge ized to hold such public hearings and to hear such witnesses as it may 
: ‘ oy of the carrier on October 15, 
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961, who is to serve on a three-man 
urbojet crew, shall receive training 
hat will enable him, in the event of 
in emergency created by the incapac- 
ty or unavailability of one of the two 
vilots, to provide appropriate assist- 
ince to the pilot then in command by 
vossessing the following qualifications 
n addition to a valid flight engineer 
ertificate: 
1) A commercial pilot’s certificate 
and instrument rating;* 
2) Qualifications in the type aircraft 
to which assigned as follows: 

(a) Ability to execute en route, ap- 
»roach, and landing copilot duties in 
he emergency situation specified 
ibove, including checklist functions, as 


‘On this aspect of the problem, the Com- 
nission, at its request, has had the benefit 
of information and assistance from govern- 
nental officials concerned with safety and 
‘ficiency in aircraft operations, as author- 
zed by section 3 of Executive Order 10921. 


*The Commission has requested the Fed- 
‘ral Aviation Agency to study the possibility 
that waivers for medical reasons attached to 
‘xisting flight engineer certificates may be 
carried over to the pilot certificates, for the 
limited purpose of qualifying for the third 
seat. 


NoveEMBER, 1961 


deem appropriate. 


Section 3. All executive departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government are authorized and directed to cooperate with the com- 
mission in its work and to furnish the commission with such infor- 
mation and assistance, not inconsistent with law, as it may require in 


the performance of its duties. 


Section 4. The chairman and members of the commission shall 
receive such compensation and expense allowances as the President 
shall hereafter fix, in a manner to be hereafter determined. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 23, 1961 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10922 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER OF FEBRUARY 21, 1961, 
ESTABLISHING A COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO A 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 

AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United 


States, it is ordered as follows: 


Order No. 10921, establishing a commission to inquire into a con- 
troversy between certain air carriers and certain of their employees, 
dated February 21, 1961, is hereby amended to include Western Air 
Lines within the mentioned air carriers. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 21, 1961 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
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(c) The training for and demonstra- 
tion of the ability required by para- 
graphs (a) and (b) immediately above 
may be accomplished in a_ turbojet 
simulator. 

(3) Ability to operate radio communi- 
cations and navigation equipment 
and weather radar; 

(4) Ability to read and interpret en 

route, terminal area, and approach 

charts; 

Ability to copy and interpret ai! 

traffic control clearances and give 

position reports when required; 
and 

Ability to maintain appropriate 

flight logs. 

The Commission has been advised by 
the Federal Aviation Agency that the 
standard of pilot qualifications speci- 
fied above for flight engineers when 
they occupy the third seat of a three- 
man crew fully satisfies the require- 
ments of safe and efficient operation 
of turbojet aircraft. 

c. In order that the protection of 
Group A and Group B flight engineers’ 
job and seniority rights as herein pro- 
vided may be a continuing reality, the 
above pilot qualifications shall not be 
altered for them except to meet the 
requirements of a determination by ap- 
propriate governmental authorities or 
by agreement of all the parties. Similar- 
ly, no pilot qualifications shall hereafter 
be required of Group A flight engi- 
neers while serving on four-man turbo- 
jet crews, or of Group A and Group B 
flight engineers to serve on piston and 
turboprop equipment. 

5. Bidding priorities. 

a. Actively employed flight engineers. 

(1) All flight engineers in the active 
employ of the carrier as of October 15, 
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1961, that is, all Group A and Group 
B flight engineers, shall have prior 
rights to bid the flight engineer’s seat 
on all equipment, turbojet and non- 
turbojet. As among these flight engi- 
neers, bidding rights to that seat shall 
be determined in accordance with 
their seniority as flight engineers and 
with the regular flight engineer bidding 
procedures under the applicable work- 
ing agreements; the bidding rights of 
a flight engineer shall not depend on 
whether he has obtained the qualifica- 
tions defined in paragraph 4 above or 
the date on which he has obtained 
such qualifications. 


2) Any Group A flight engineer who 
successfully bids a turbojet as- 
signment will fly as a member of a 
four-man crew, and any Group B 
flight engineer who successfully 
bids a turbojet assignment will fly 
as a member of a three-man crew, 
except as provided in paragraph 
5(a) (3) below. 


Go 


Any Group B flight engineer who 
successfully bids a turbojet as- 
signment and does not then pos- 
sess the qualifications defined in 
paragraph 4 above, and any 
Group A flight engineer who suc- 
cessfully bids an assignment on 
turbojet aircraft of a type not in 
service on the carrier on May 24, 
1961, shall, upon obtaining the 
flight engineer equipment training 
required for such aircraft, be per- 
mitted to fly for a_ provisional 
period as a member of a four-man 
crew while undergoing training for 
such qualifications. 

b. Pilots. 

Flight engineer vacancies which 
cannot be filled by Group A or Group 
B flight engineers may be filled by em- 
ployees on the pilots’ seniority list, 
whether on active or furlough status. 
Bidding rights to such vacancies as 
among pilots shall be determined ac- 
cording to their seniority as_ pilots. 
When a pilot is assigned to the flight 
engineer's seat on a piston or turbo- 
prop aircraft or to the third seat of a 
three-man turbojet crew, he shall re- 
tain his position on the pilots’ seniority 
list and when first so assigned shall be 
placed on the flight engineers’ senior- 
ity list below all Group A and Group 
B flight engineers. The relative senior- 
ity of pilots so placed on the flight 
engineers’ seniority list, as among 
themselves, shall be the same as their 
relative seniority on the pilots’ seniority 
list. 

c. New hires. 

New hires for flight engineer va- 
cancies, who will be qualified for em- 


ployment as pilots, shall be placed ca 
both the pilots’ and the flight eng - 
neers’ seniority lists. Their biddir 
rights to flight engineer vacancies an 
their positions on the flight engineer 
seniority list relative to other pilos 
will be determined according to ther 
seniority as pilots. 


oY 


New hires fcr pilot vacancies wi | 
be placed on the pilots’ seniority list 
and will exercise rights to bid flight 
engineer vacancies as provided in para- 
graph 5(b) above. 


6. Training. 


a. Actively employed flight engineer. 


(1) All flight engineers in the active 
employ of the carrier as of October 15, 
1961, that is, all Group A and Group 
B flight engineers, shall be entitled to 
receive the training necessary for the 
qualifications defined in paragraph 4 
above at the carrier's expense but on 
the employee’s own time, provided, 
however, that during his training 
period, which shall be of reasonable 
duration, each flight engineer shall be 
scheduled for not more than 60 hours 
of flight time in each calendar month 
and shall be compensated as though 
he had been scheduled for and had 


completed a regular flying assignment. 
5 5 


(2) The training necessary for the 
qualifications defined in paragraph 4 
above shall be offered to all Group A 
and Group B flight engineers in ac 
cordance with their seniority, with the 
following exceptions: 


(a) The carrier may offer prio: 
training to flight engineers who, on 
May 24, 1961, possessed a commercial 
pilot’s license and instrument rating 
The prior training of these flight engi- 
neers shall not, however, interfere witl 
the bidding rights of more senior fligh 
engineers. 


(b) For a period of three years be 
ginning October 15, 1961, the carrie 
shall not in any one year offer train 
ing to more than one-third of the fligh 
engineers described in paragraph 2(e 
above. 


(3) The carrier need not offer fligh 
engineers such training at a rat: 


greater than that required by the 


needs of its service. 


(4) Any Group B flight engineer wh« 

(a) accepts the carrier’s offer o 
training for the qualifications definec 
in paragraph 4 above and fails to ob 
tain such qualifications within a rea 
sonable time thereafter or 


(b) successfully bids a turbojet as 
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ignment, is offered such training, and 


time he has served as a second officer 


crew. However, this pay level shall not 


ht eng - ails to obtain such qualifications with- on turbojets. In the event of his fur- exceed his highest monthly earnings as 
biddin z n a reasonable time thereafter lough, the running of the guarantee a second officer during that period. 
cies an 


nginee!r 


shall become ineligible to bid for or to 
ontinue a turbojet assignment unless 


period shall be suspended until his re- 
call. In the aggregate, a pilot’s pay 


b. Pilots junior to second officers. 


pr pilo's ind until he acquires such qualifica- |§ guarantee period under this provision : hg a ae of = yg eg of “dis. 
to ther ions on his own time and at his own shall be not less than 12 nor more than aad H [oe + a fh yal snl 
xpense. aan placed from a_ second officer assign- 
ment as a result of reduction from a 
cies wi | 5) Any Group A flight engineer who (2) Guarantee level. four- to a three-man crew, any pilot 
ority list successfully bids an assignment in iisumiaienionll thi _— junior to him is displaced from a non- 
id flight on turbojet aircraft of a type not den . eae if Peg ye i tial turbojet assignment, he shall be en- 
in para- in service on the carrier on May i ee - ay ne CARE Gk MNS See titled to a monthly pay guarantee. 
94 1961. is offered training for  “'8Placement and not subject to later (1) G ; ‘od 
the qualifications defined in para- change, shall be the average that he p anne gene . 
graph 4 above, and fails to obtain earned during the 6 months of his com- The pay guarantee period of each 
; eal qualifications within a rea- pensated employment as a pilot imme- such junior pilot shall equal the cumu- 
ngineers. cemaii, ican diemaaiien dial Yn, diately preceding the date he was first lative time that the pilot who has 
ail sees a cn Cee Ge a displaced from his turbojet assignment caused his displacement served as a 
age : 5 ; by reason of reduction to a three-man second officer on a turbojet, but shall 
tober 15, continue an assignment on turbo- ’ , 
d Group jet aircraft of a type not in service 
ititled to on the carrier on May 24, 1961, ; 
for the unless and until he acquires such 
graph 4 qualifications on his own time and 
e but on at his own expense. However, he 
provided, shall not be transferred from 
training Group A to Group B unless para- 
-asonable graph 2(e) applies. 
- shall be . 
Pong b. Pilots. 
ar month The training necessary for employees 
s though on the pilots’ seniority list as of Octo- 
and had ber 15, 1961, to obtain a flight engi- 
signment neer certificate shall be provided at Back the 
; the carrier’s ——. but on = +e S 
y for the own time, provided, however, that dur- El 
agraph 4 ing his ni period, which shall be eanor 
Group A of reasonable duration, each pilot shall 
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7. Pay protection for pilots. 
Employees on the pilots’ seniority list 


years be as of October 15, 1961, who are dis- : P . ’ 

he carrie placed to lower paying flight assign- Your dimes are weapons against cancer! 
fer train ments or furloughed as a result of re- 

the fligh duction from four- to three-man crews A million dollars by Dec. 7 . . . labor's goal. 
raph 2(e shall receive certain pay guarantees, as 


provided below. Contribute through your local union. 


ffer fligh a. Second officers. 
at a rat 
ed by the 


A monthly pay guarantee shall be Give today . . . don't delay 
made to any pilot who is displaced 
from an assignment as a second officer 
on turbojet aircraft as a result of re- 


duction from a four- to a three-man 
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| offer o crew. and every cent goes 
ns_definec 1) Guarantee period. to the 
ails to ob én ; 
i ae eee The pay guarantee period, deter- Eleanor Roosevelt 
mined as of the date of his initial dis- Cancer Foundation 
y placement and not subject to later 
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be not less than 12 nor more than 48 
months. The guarantee period shall 
start to run, and shall not be subject 
to later change, for each such junio: 
pilot, as of the date of the senior pilot 

displacement as a second officer. The 
identity of each such junior pilot will 
be determined upon his o 
ment from a non-turbojet assignment 
For each such junior pilot, the running 
of this period shall be suspended in the 
event and for the duration of his own 
furlough, without reference to the ac- 


wn displac ( 


tive or furlough status of the displaced 
second officer. 

2) Guarantee level. 

The guaranteed monthly pay level of 
each such junior pilot shall also bi 
determined as of the date of displace 
ment of the second officer and shall 
not be subject to later change. This 
pay level shall be the average that the 
junior pilot earned during the 6 
months of his compensated employ 
ment as a pilot immediately preceding 
the date of displacement of the second 
officer. 

c. Pay protection generally 

1) Once a pilot has become en 
titled to a pay guarantee under either 
paragraph 7(a) or (b 
not be increased or reduced by subst 
quent events. No pilot shall be entitled 


his rights shall 


to more than one period of pay guat 
antee. 

(2) If a pilot who is entitled to a 
pay guarantee under either paragrap! 
7(a) Oo! b fails to exercise his sen 
iority for the maximum paying job 
available to him at his domicile, the 
pay protection he is to receive shall 
be reduced by the difference betwee 
such maximum paying job availabl 
and the job that he has bid 


d. Furloughs. 

Any pilot furloughed as a result ¢ 
the reduction of a turbojet crew fron 
four men to three shall retain recall 
rights as provided in the applicabl 
working agreement and shall, while on 
furlough, be eligible for a monthly pay 
guarantee, which shall be 
from and in addition to the guarantee 
provided in paragraphs 7(a) and (b 
above. 


separati 


(1) Furlough pay guarantee level. 

The level of this guarantee shall be 
equal to the monthly average that hi 
earned during the 6 months of his com 
pensated employment as a pilot imme 
diately preceding his initial displace- 
ment as a result of reduction from 
four- to three-man crews 


(2) Furlough pay guarantee period. 


The period of the guarantee shall be 
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one month for each year of his com- 
pensated service as a pilot, with a mini- 
mum guaranteed pay period of six 
months. The length of the guarantee 
period shall be determined as of the 
date the pilot is initially furloughed, 
and shall not be subject to later 
change. The running of the period 
shall be suspended during any subse- 
quent recall to service. 

e. Reduction of crews on turbojet 
equipment from four to three may re- 
sult in some loss of promotional oppor- 
tunities for pilots on piston and turbo- 
prop equipment. The significance of 
any such loss will vary from carrier to 
carrier and among pilots on a single 
carrier, and is impossible to calculate 
in individual cases over a period of 
time. As a practical means of compen- 
sation, the Commission has considered 
the possibility of such losses for pilots 
asa group in formulating its recom- 
mendations with respect to the amount 
and duration of pay guarantees. 

8. Severance pay and alternatives for 
flight engineers 

a. Any Group A or Group B flight 
engineer who is hereafter furloughed 
and whose furlough would have been 
avoided had he possessed the qualifica- 
tions defined in paragraph 4 above 
may elect to be severed from employ- 
ment and to receive a severance al- 
lowance, payable as the parties may 
determine, in an amount equal to one 
month’s pay for each year of his com- 
pensated service as a flight engineer 
with the carrier, subject to a minimum 
of $10,000 and a maximum of $25,000. 
One month’s pay, for the purpose of 
computing the severance allowance due 
such a flight engineer, shall be his 
average monthly pay over the consecu- 
tive six months’ period of his highest 
earnings as a flight engineer in the 
service of the carrier. 

b. Any Group A or Group B flight 
engineer who is hereafter furloughed 
and whose furlough is not or would 
not have been prevented by his pos- 
session of the qualifications defined in 
paragraph 4 above shall continue as an 
employee of the carrier, his recall 
rights shall be determined under the 
applicable working agreement, and his 
rights under paragraph 5(a) shall not 
be diminished. 

c. Flight engineers on furlough as of 
October 15, 1961, shall be severed from 
employment. Any such flight engineer 
who under the applicable working 
agreement would have been recalled to 
service but for the provision for filling 
flight engineer vacancies from. the 
pilots’ seniority list or by pilot-qualified 
new hires shall receive severance pay 


in an amount equal to one month’s 
pay (for the job to which he woulc 
have been recalled) for each year ot 
compensated service with the carrier 
up to a maximum of six months’ pay 

d. The Commission suggests that, if 
appropriate ground jobs or other em- 
ployment opportunities become avail- 
able, the flight engineers entitled tc 
severance pay under paragraphs 8(a 
and 8(c) be offered the opportunity 
to accept such employment, provided 
that, for each year a flight engineer 
serves in such employment, one year 
of his service as a flight engineer shall 
not be taken into account in comput- 
ing the amount of any severance pay 
to which he may be entitled. 


Merger and Representation 


In its May 24 report the Commission 
stated: 

Some beginning must be made toward co- 
operation between the two organizations if 
their relationships are not to go from bad to 
worse, with the public, the carriers, and the 
individual pilots and flight engineers suffer- 
ing the consequences. 

The Commission recommended as a 
first step the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Interunion Cooperation 
on each airline. As a permanent solu- 
tion, the Commission strongly endorsed 
the voluntary merger of FEIA and 
ALPA into a single union.’ The Com- 
mission is now more than ever con- 
vinced that such a merger would bene- 
fit the individual flight engineers and 
pilots, the carriers, and the traveling 
public. 

The Commission believes that even- 
tual representation of all flight deck 
crew personnel by a single union is in- 
evitable. That end will come about in 
one of two ways—through a resump- 
tion of warfare between the two un- 
ions, or through a voluntary merger 
on fair and honorable terms. The 
choice is clear. 

The Commission believes that merg- 
er would do more than protect the 
public interest against continued strife 
between the two unions and risk of 
further stoppages. It is the surest way 


“In a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission dated June 13, 1961, acknowledging 
receipt of a copy of the Commission’s May 
24 report, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany stated: “As you know, the AFL-CIO 
has devoted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy, in recent years, to the effort to resolve 
the controversy between the FEIA and the 
ALPA in a fair and equitable manner. We 
arrived some time ago at the conclusion that 
a voluntary merger between the two groups 
would be the only effective and durable 
solution and have so recommended. I am 
pleased to note that the Commission’s report 
lends further support to that conclusion.” 
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o protect the interests of individual 
‘ngineers and pilots and should not re- 
luce but should increase the effective- 
iess of collective representation of all 
‘ockpit crew members. 

The Commission is aware of the con- 
ern expressed by the engineers that 
nerger of the unions would mean sub- 
nergence of their interests and a blunt- 
ng of their means of self-expression. 
In formulating its recommendations, 
the Commission has kept these anxities 
clearly in mind. It is confident that a 
plan of merger, embodying suitable 
safeguards for the rights and equities 
of individual pilots and flight engineers, 
can be perfected and incorporated into 
an agreement between the two organ- 
izations that would not be subject to 
later change except with the consent 
of the groups affected. Through such 
an agreement, reached voluntarily, the 
opinions and interests of the engineers 
can enjoy a full measure of legally en- 
forceable security. Delay will only 
dilute, not enhance, this opportunity 
to negotiate lasting protection for the 
interests of FETA members. 

Having urged upon FEIA the impor- 
tance of merger, in its own and in the 
public interest, the Commission now 
urges upon ALPA the need to refrain 
from any legal action intended to 
change existing rights of representa- 
tion in the cockpit pending merger ne- 
gotiations. If ALPA is to cooperate 
with FEIJA to establish a relation of 
mutual respect and confidence, which 
is essential before serious merger talks 
can succeed, it may fairly be asked to 
give FEIA and its Chapters reasonable 
assurance against attempts to impair 
their existing representation rights 
through a craft or class petition to the 
National Mediation Board under the 
Railway Labor Act like that filed in 
the United Air Lines case.’” Moreover, 
the FEIA organization should not suf- 
fer an increased risk of loss of its rep- 
resentation rights through compliance 
with the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion concerning additional qualifica- 
tions for flight engineers. On the other 
hand, ALPA cannot reasonably be re- 
quested to refrain from such action 
for the indefinite future with no as- 
surance that FEIA will cooperate with 
it in eliminating the sources of friction 
which led to the creation of the Com- 
mission. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the Commission’s recommendations for 


"See Application of Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, NMB File No. C-2946 (Jan. 17, 
1961); UNA Chapter, Flight Engineers’ In- 
ternational Association v. NMB, 48 L. R. R. 
M. 2620 (D. C. Cir., July 13, 1961). 
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a merger of the two unions are as fol- 
lows: 


1. ALPA and FEIA should be merged 
into one organization that will rep- 
resent pilots and flight engineers. 


2. To aid in the accomplishment of 
this objective, the Joint Commit- 
tees on Interunion Cooperation 
recommended in the Commission’s 
May 24 report shall continue to 
function. A public member or mem- 
bers to assist the Joint Committees 
shall be selected on each carrier. 
If any Joint Committee cannot 
agree on its public member or 
members, the Commission respect- 
fully requests that the Secretary 
of Labor shall make the designa- 
tion. The Joint Committees shall 
meet at least quarterly after the 
date of this report. 


3. It is recommended that ALPA 
voluntarily refrain from instituting 
legal proceedings to change exist- 
ing rights of representation of the 
occupant of the flight engineer’s 
seat, ‘including occupants of the 
third seat on turbojets carrying a 
three-man crew, for a minimum 
period of two years from the date 
that the recommendations of the 
Commission are placed into effect 
on the airline concerned. If merger 
should, notwithstanding the efforts 
recommended above, not be 
achieved during such period, the 
entire subject of representation will 
presumably be reviewed by both 
unions in light of the progress 
made toward a final resolution of 
their differences. 


During the interim period when 
merger is under consideration, there 
should be no occasion to change the 
basic representation rights of the two 
unions.'' ALPA will continue to rep- 
resent the captain and copilot on all 
equipment and the second officer on 
four-man turbojet crews. FEIA will 
continue to represent persons serving 
in the capacity of flight engineer on all 
equipment including the occupant of 
the third seat on three-man _ turbojet 
crews, The Commission recommends, 
however, that incumbent pilots or new 
hires assigned to flight engineer vacan- 
cies who have previously joined ALPA 
shall, upon their request, be released by 
FEIA from applicable union security 


“Pursuant to the Railway Labor Act, the 
National Mediation Board has, of course, 
exclusive jurisdiction to make rulings with 
respect to the representation of employees 
of air carriers. 


requirements, including agency shop ar- 
rangements, without any impairment of 
their job rights. The Commission also 
recommends that the two unions take 
appropriate steps to insure that mem- 
bers of each may continue to partici- 
pate in existing retirement and insur- 
ance programs. 

During the course of the Commis- 
sion’s proceedings, a promising begin- 
ning has been made on some carriers 
toward establishing cooperation — be- 
tween the two unions. The Commission 
suggests that progress toward further 
improvement of reliationships takes the 
form of meaningful consultation and, 
if found to be practicable, joint bar- 
gaining concerning rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions applicable to 
the third seat on three-man turbojet 
crews. 

Conclusions 

This is not a conventional labor dis- 
pute between one union and one em- 
ployer. The issues to which the Presi- 
dent directed the Commission | to 
address itself have been increased in 
complexity by the involvement of two 
unions with competing interests and 
seven carriers with separate bargaining 
histories. So critical was the February 
strike that the President took the un- 
usual step of creating this Commission. 
Every facility of the Government was 
placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion in its effort to eliminate the source 
of the strife that for years has seriously 
affected air transport services and the 
Nation’s economy. 

The Commission’s goal will not have 
been achieved by providing a solution 
on paper. A solution in practice is what 
the Commission has proposed and what 
the public has a right to expect. There 
is no occasion for further delay. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission requests the 
parties, with such assistance by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board as may be ap- 
propriate under the Railway Labor Act 
and the Board’s usual practices, to ar- 
range for prompt meetings for the pur- 
pose of implementing the Commission’s 
recommendations and completing 
agreements on all open contract issues. 


Respectfully submitted. 

Richard A. Lester, Member 
J. Keith Mann, Member 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman 

William A. Norris, Counsel 

Anne von der Lieth, Assistant 

Eilene F. Bellon, Secretary 

October 17, 1961 

Washington, D. C. i) 
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ICAO Personnel Licensing 
Medical Divisional Meeting 


By CAPTAIN J. H. FOY, Regional Vice-President of IFALPA 


As an IFALPA Representative, I 
attended the medical portion of 
this meeting for the first two weeks of 


May, 1961. 


Perhaps a short introduction would 
serve a useful purpose for CALPA 
readers. The meeting was held in Mon- 
treal and was attended by representa- 
tives from 29 countries and five inter- 
national organizations. Important from 
a pilot’s point of view is that ICAO 
meetings of this kind can recommend 
medical standards that affect every air- 
line pilot in the world. It is difficult 
to believe, with the radically changing 
nature of aviation and the vast experi- 
ence gained almost daily, that the last 
medical meeting of this kind was held 
eight years ago. The meeting is con- 
ducted in a fashion similar to our own 
Biennial Convention. The substantive 
work is done in subcommittees and re- 
ports are drafted and approved here, 
prior to their being submitted for ap- 
proval at the larger Plenary session. 
Acceptance of reports and voting is 
usually unanimous in the Plenary ses- 
sions. Pilots representing IFALPA can 
take full part in discussions at all the 
various meetings and sessions and after 
two weeks of listening to the specialized 
language of medicine, words like elec- 
trocardiography, cardiovascular, elec- 
troencephalography become second na- 
ture. 


The meetings are conducted in three 
official languages—French, Spanish and 
English—with the appropriate transla- 
tion available through the wearing of 
earphones. 


During December, 1960 an IFALPA 
Study Group meeting was held in Lon- 
don to discuss the items on the Agenda 
of PEL/MED Meeting. From the 
Study Group meeting and along with 
over-all IFALPA policy, a brief is pre- 
pared for the IFALPA delegates to 
use at the PEL/MED Meeting. 


Discussions touched every phase of 
aviation medicine but of particular in- 
terest to CALPA members was the item 
relating to Visual Acuity. This was per- 





Reprinted from July, 1961 of the Canadian 
Air Line Pilot magazine. 
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haps the first major medical project 
CALPA undertook with the D.O.T., 
with the initial correspondence dating 
back to over three year ago. CALPA 
presented a brief on the subject to the 
D.O.T. and correspondence was car- 
ried on since that time, along with 
several meetings in Ottawa. Over two 
years ago we took steps to crystallize 
IFALPA policy in this area at the 
Helsinki Conference, following it up in 
Istanbul and Mexico City, always 
pointing toward the PEL/MED 
Meeting which has been scheduled for 
two years. 


Visual acuity standards 


Every pilot would have been pleased 
to see and fee! the atmosphere at the 
PEL/MED Meeting. Doctors from all 
countries are relating the medical re- 
quirements to the actual job of flying, 
and realize that, with the aging pilot 
population, some of the requirements 
are too restrictive. Some countries made 
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liberal use of the “flexibility” clause t 
overcome medical licensing difficulties 
This was true in the visual acuity are 
and delegates, after discussion, unani 
mously agreed that the “flexibility 
clause might be applied with full con 
sideration of all its sub-paragraphs t 
the case of experienced pilots who fai 
to meet the minimum limits of uncor 
rected visual acuity. As well as allow 
ing flexibility to apply the actual regu 
lation has been changed from 20/6! 
to 20/100 for a senior pilot where re 
fraction is the limiting factor on re 
newal of license. Our long pursuit o 
this question has borne fruit. 

On a very close vote, delegate 
recommended that age 60 be the limi 
for air line pilots in international oper 
ations. IFALPA policy here is tha 
there be no age cutoff and this iten 
engendered the liveliest exchanges o 
the meeting. Due to the fact that ag 
60 was not voted by an absolute ma 
jority, I do not believe the recommen 
dation will go through. 

Some relaxation was also recom- 
mended on diabetes. It was generally 
agreed that the requirements were too 
severe in cases of transient hypergly- 
cemia in pilots in the senior age group 
Some cases can be controlled by diet 
to reduce weight and caloric intake 
and it was agreed that this type of dif- 
ficulty should not be classed as_per- 
manently unfit. 

An interesting exchange of views 
took place on the high altitude visual 
problems, however, it was felt this sub- 
ject was not yet mature enough to ef- 
fect licensing standards although fur- 
ther international exchange of experi- 
ence is desirable. 

Consideration of the need for uni- 
formity in the use of contact lenses was 
discussed and agreement was reached 
that while use of contact lenses should 
not be encouraged, their use could be 
tolerated in special cases. 


Frequency of examinations 


It was decided to maintain the pres- 
ent 6-monthly interval between medica! 
examinations although, | surprisingly 
enough, there was support for length- 
ening this interval in the under 40 agx 
group. 

An exchange of views on inental fit- 
ness requirements received lengthy dis- 
cussion, with all countries attaching 
considerable importance to this prob- 
lem and believe that it must be care- 
fully considered. Examination _ pre- 
cedures vary widely in different coun- 
tries with electro encephalography be- 
ing used to a considerable extent par- 
ticularly as part of the neurilogical ex- 
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mination in the evaluation of doubt- 

il cases. While it was agreed to recog- 
ize the extreme importance of mental 
tness, the meeting considered the ex- 
sting requirements satisfactory since 
hey allowed countries to establish 
heir own requirements for mental fit- 
ess, depending on different conditions. 

Under one of the agenda items an 
xchange of views took place on the 
eneral aspects of all the medical re- 
juirements. Among the many items dis- 
ussed were latent epilepsy, head injur- 
‘s, hernia, amputees, pneumectomy, 
pontaneous pneumothorax, blood pres- 
ure, hearing requirements and color 
yerception. 

would like to mention the hearing 
equirements in particular. Many coun- 
ries felt that the aural 8 foot test was 
inrealistic and that pilots who failed 
his test were found to hear satisfac- 
orily, both on the ground and in the 
ir. Many countries permitted the use 
hearing aids both in the air and on 
the ground and also permitted pilots to 
ly after a successful fenestration oper- 
ition. It was again apparent here that 
ountries have adopted a very realistic 
ittitude toward certain hearing deficien- 
ies, 

It would be too lengthy to give details 
ere on all the items but if any readers 
would care to contact me on specific 
subjects I would happily pass on to 
hem the thoughts expressed at the 
necting. Generally on most of these 
tems it was agreed that the present 
equirements were workable if ali as- 
ects were studied properly and direct- 
y related to the flying job being done. 


international standards 


The last agenda item was an ex- 
hange of views on problems within 
he general field aviation medicine 
with a view to indicating ways in which 
[CAO could promote international uni- 
ormity. This discussion ranged far and 
vide and touched such matters as en- 
ironmental problems, airport hygiene, 

viation toxicology, hearing conserva- 
ion of airport staff, research, medical 
spects of accident investigation, hu- 
nan factors engineering, physiological 
spects of survival and rescue, first aid 
echniques and training of aircrew in 
iviation medicine. Several important 
ecommendations were made as a result 
f these particular discussions. Three of 
he more interesting ones were: that 
he intervals between ICAO Meetings 
should be shortened; that ICAO main- 
ain a reference file on medical reports 
f interest, related to the assessment of 
itness and the interpretation of fitness 
in doubtful cases; and the benefits of 
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the inclusion of specialists in aviation 
medicine in accident investigation 
teams. 

The sharing of experience not only 
on personnel licensing, but on the 


numerous other problems of aviation 
medicine, and the realistic approach 
apparently being adopted, was a great 
privilege for me and a meeting that I 
shall not soon forget. 





MERGERS AND LEGAL 


However, to be eligible an employee 
must be displaced within three years 
from the effective date of the merger. 


Dismissal allowance 


This protection extends to employees 
who, as a result of the merger, are de- 
prived of their employment. The total 
dismissal allowance is based on length 
of service. It is a monthly allowance 
equivalent to 60 per cent of the aver- 
age monthly compensation during the 
last twelve months of employment. The 
60 per cent average in any individual 
case is multiplied by the figure in the 
right hand column; the sum total is the 
“Dismissal Allowance.” 


1- 2 Years 6 Months 
2- 3. Yeass.. 12 Months 
3- 5 Years. 18 Months 
5-10 Years.. .36 Months 
10-15 Years. 48 Months 
15 Years and over 60 Months 


Continued from page 6 


Real estate losses 

These provisions apply to employees 
retained in service after the merger and 
are required to change the point of 
employment as a result of the merger. 
Real estate losses, if any, are deter- 
mined by the “fair value” of the em- 
ployee’s property less the actual sale 
price. 

“Fair value” is determined as of 
date sufficiently prior to the merger, so 
as to be unaffected by the merger. If 
the property is not sold within a “sub- 
stantial period of time after the merg- 
er,” the “fair value” is determined as 
of a date as is closely related to the 
date of sale as is possible. The com- 
pany, in either case, has the option to 
purchase the property at the “fair 
value” figure. 

Employees who are under contracts 
to purchase real estate are covered. 
Employees obligated by property leases 

Continued on page 30 
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TURBINE-POWERED FLEETS OF THE WORLD’S AIR LINES 
(In service and on order) 


Esso’s Provisional 
List As of Sept. 


25, 1961 
TURBO JETS 
707 


Boeing 








Cerewelle 2.0 
Convair 990 (600)... I  E 37 
we ic 
Douglas DC-8 ....169 
Boeing 727... 117 
TURBO JETS : 
DH-121 Trigent.:....6:6..404 24 
Vickers VC-10..... “ome 
We AAS. ee 10 
TOO i a 989 


the world. The information for that table came 


at se 
25, 1961 


' 


TURBO PROPS 
Britannia , 





from 
Volume XVI, Number 4, 1961. , ne Ne ee ee ee 


called to our attention that these 
Department of Esso International 
Esso Air World Survey, has supplied us 


¥ 
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every man wants an 


AIRMAN 





PILOT WATCH 


Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch with 
simultaneous measurement of Greenwich 


Mean Time and local time. Designed for 
aircraft pilots and navigators, this guaran 
teed anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of highest 
precision is automatically selfwinding. Heavy 


stainless steel, rustproof case featuring 
highly legible luminous figures and hands 
Sweep second hand can be set accurately 
to tone signal 


$96.80 to AOPA members 


$121.00 to non members 
Prices postpaid and include Fede Excise Tax 
OTHER FEATURES—Unbreakable ma 
sorbing ¢ Incablo root 
intact e Automatic calendar 
ditional one-year guarantee 
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... Announcing... 
New Offices of 
A. T. Salvesen & Associates 
Financial Planning 
for Flight Personnel 
145 Almeria Avenue 
Coral Gables 34, Florida 
Highland 6-6426 


MERGERS AND LEGAL... 


Continued from page 29 
are also protected. These protections 
extend for three years after the effec- 
tive date of the merger. 


The protections under discussion, by 
necessity, have been covered on a rather 
broad basis and scope. At this time it 
would appear that prime interest and 
concern involves Displacement Allow- 
ances, 


Procedures for processing displace- 
ment claims are provided for in the 





Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-667) 











Frauke South LUGGAGE 


SPECIAL SALE... 43 BAGS ONLY 
Frank South Exclusive Design 

\pprox 2 * Size 18” x * 

wes $20.50" $21.95 

Suntan-Ginger & Black Suntan & Ginger only 
(Approximately 40% of retail) 


Specify second color choice if desired 
“Plus 10% Fed. Tax. $1.00 Shipping chg 


¢ Stay open top — Steel 
frame — No Zipper 


Top grain cowhide 
leathers 


Two full length 
partitions inside 


Finest craftsmanship 


Solid ends and bottom 
— hold shape 





No. 154 





FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
— FOR OTHER STYLES WRITE FOR FOLDER — 


3517 Ph 
Stavapa FRANK SOUTH = svi! 
DRIVE FT. WORTH 18, TEXAS 4-8383 








HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 








POrtsmouth 7-6838 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gop Sauves ENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Board’s Protective Provisions. As < 
practical matter the procedures permi 
settlement of such claims on a direc 
basis between employee and company 
If the parties cannot agree or fail t 
settle on this basis, procedures for set 
tlement by arbitration are provided. If 
in the future, the situation warrant 
the processing of claims to arbitration 
the Home Office will make arrange 
ments with the company to finalize 
these procedures. 


We have set out a displacement clain 
form which, we suggest, be utilized in 
submitting displacement claims to the 
company. The claims should be sub 
mitted to the Vice-President—Opera- 
tions, with a copy to the employee’: 
immediate superior. An additional copy 
must be forwarded to the Home Office 
Legal Department. Upon receipt the 
Home Office will open a file and assist 
the claimant in processing the claim. 
A supply of these forms is available 
and can be obtained from the Legal 
Department. 


This article is not designed to cover 
all possible Claimant situations. It is 
suggested that any member who feels 
he has been affected by the merger in 
any of the above categories contact the 
Home Office directly for advice which 
will cover the specific situation. &> 


TRAVEL SHORTCUT 


Continued from page 10 
appear that service between an airport 
and the center of population is likely 
also to be such a case. For passengers 
with origins and destinations in the out- 
lying areas, however, the helicopter pre- 
sents the same problems as any form of 
mass transit (multi-mode trips) .” 


The report does not answer this ob- 
jection but, it would seem that a short 
addendum is in order. The young 
scheduled helicopter industry has not 
time to develop the number of heliports 
needed. Currently, the industry is doing 
everything in its power to stimulate 
heliport development toward an even- 
tual system connecting urban areas 
with major cities and airports. Unques- 
tionably, this network will come into 
being in due time. 


The report makes clear this major 
point: Where the other modes of air- 
port transportation are confronted by 
major obstacles to their efficiency, the 
helicopter has before it only minor hur- 
dles, which will be cleared as service 
expands to new areas, as passenger fre- 
quency increases, and as new equipment 
enters service. 
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Why plan your... 
Continued from page 13 


Q. My partner and I own a success- 
ful business. How can I arrange for my 
heirs to receive maximum _ benefits 
from my business in case anything 
should happen to me? 

This can present a problem. Many 
times business interests of this kind have 
no well-established market value, and 
consequently there is the problem of 
establishing proper value. Whether you 
are in a form of proprietorship, part- 
nership or close corporation, the prob- 
lem still exists. Extensive and costly liti- 
gation wherein the government at- 
tempts to establish the value may re- 
sult. This can be avoided by the crea- 
tion of a binding buy-and-sell agree- 
ment, requiring the estate to sell its 
interest at a stipulated price or a price 
determined by a specific formula at the 
death of the present owner. That price 
would undoubtedly be honored for fed- 
eral purposes provided there is a bona- 
fide arm’s length agreement. 

Where such an agreement does not 
exist, an unwarranted high valuation 
may be arbitrarily set for tax purposes 
based on some arbitrary government 
formula. Also the high cost of a pro- 
longed conflict over the proper value 

for federal estate tax purposes) 
emphasize the wisdom of planning 
ahead in this situation. 


Q. I live in the South during the 
winter but have a home in New Eng- 
land which I use during the Spring 
and Summer months. Will my heirs 
have to pay an inheritance tax in both 
places? 

Possibly. ‘The United States Supreme 
Court has held that any state can claim 
you as a resident. So that if you have 
homes in two states you risk double 
domicile, and possibly double taxation. 

The United States government col- 
lects estate tax only once, but every 
state has it’s own estate or inheritance 
tax, and will make every effort to col- 
lect where it has a legal right to do so. 
It is important therefore, that you make 
certain that your residence (or domi- 
cile) is clearly established in one state, 
in order to avoid the possible dupli- 
cation of state inheritance taxes. 

Here is another way in which dou- 
ble inheritance tax can be claimed: 
Under present court decisions, a man 
living in one one who places property 
in the hands of a trustee in another 
state leaves the estate vulnerable to tax- 
ation of the property in the trust by 
both states. Consequently, laws of both 
states should be examined with respect 
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to the tax action of intangible property. 
Here again the need for periodic con- 
sultation with your attorney is spelled 
out. 


Q. Is there any advantage in dispos- 
ing of some property while I am still 
altve? 

Yes, there is. It is possible to reduce 
estate taxes and probate costs by trans- 
ferring property during your lifetime. 
These gifts may involve— 

1. Outright gifts to individuals. 

2. Gifts in trusts. 

3. Gifts of life insurance. (The 1954 
Internal Revenue Code eliminated the 
premium payment rule and so it is now 
possible to give or assign by gift an 
existing life insurance policy or policies 
on your life to your wife, your children 
or others. Consequently, though you 
continue to pay the premiums, the life 
insurance policy will not be included 
in your estate for federal estate tax 
purposes at your demise. 

4. A series of small gifts within the 
allowable gift tax exemptions. 

5. Gifts to a domestic non-profit 
charitable or philanthropic organization 
devoted to religion, charitable or edu- 
cational purposes. Such gifts are free 
of any gift tax and in addition provide 
an income tax deduction of up to 30 
per cent of your adjusted gross income 
for the fiscal year in which they are 
made. 


Conclusion 


I have included here a sampling of 
questions that have been asked me in 
recent months. The answers given are 
of necessity of a general nature, since 
they are based on the sparse informa- 
tion contained in the question itself. 

They are included for two major 
reasons. First to give you a rough idea 
of the scope and purpose of estate plan- 
ning, and second, to stimulate your own 
thinking in that direction. Very often 
a discussion of this kind inspires ideas 
and suggests questions that you have 
not thought of until now, but are 
nevertheless highly pertinent in your 
own affairs. Certainly one of the re- 
wards of a successful, fruitful life is the 
ability to pass on to our loved ones, 
and to the institutions and the charities 
that carry on the work we believe in, 
some of the material possessions that 
we have accumulated. It is sad, but 
true, that many men who have been 
ambitious and zealous in the accumla- 
tion of property during their lifetime 
fail to take the simple steps necessary 
to guarantee the transfer of possessions 
in a way that will provide the greatest 
benefits for their beneficiaries. 





FLIGHT 
OFFICERS 
NEEDED 
Now 


AT UNITED 


The world’s largest jet fleet, 
and new routes, require the im- 
mediate expansion of United’s 
Flight Officer personnel. 
United is interviewing appli- 
cants now for training in 
classes starting immediately. 
Applicants not immediately 
available will be considered 
for later classes. 

You receive frequent regular 
pay increases as a United Air 
Lines Flight Officer. You’re 
paid while training at United’s 
comprehensive Flight Training 
Center at Denver, Colo. When 
you go on line duty you receive 
$500 a month, $525 at the end 
of your first six months, and 
$610 after the first year. As 
you advance, so do your earn- 
ings. United Air Lines also 
offers a generous insurance 
program, retirement income 
plan, many other benefits. 

To qualify you need a com- 
mercial pilot’s license with an 
instrument rating; you must 
be a U.S. citizen, 21-28 inclu- 
sive, between 5’7” and 6’4” in 
height, and be able to pass a 
flight physical without waivers. 


Write today for your United Air 
Lines Flight Officer Career 
Booklet. Give complete details 
regarding your qualifications. 


Flight Officer Employment Section 
UNITED AIR LINES 
O’Hare Airport 
P. 0. Box 8775 
Chicago 66, Illinois 
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® Aloha 
@ American 
®@ Bonanza 
_ © Braniff 
© Canadian Pacific 
® Capital (UAL) : 
© Caribbean Atlant 
© Continental 
© Delta 
@ Eastern 
© Ellis 
© Frontier 
© Hawaiian 
@ Lake Central 


Mackey 
@ Mohawk 
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Galley of Riddie Airlines, Inc. DC 7-CF gives an idea of the luxurious interior of Riddle's “*Clubliner"’ 
Trans-Atiantic passenger group charter service which has carried th this to foreign vacation 
lands. Riddle has ten of these convertible passenger-cargo type aircraft in military, charter and scheduled 
oir freight services. Passenger charter flights are of major importance in company's diversified operations. 
The Riddle pilots joined our service March 1, 1959. 


$25,000 Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
(Cash, Tax Free — Non-Cancellable to Age 60) 
This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 
ELIGIBILITY: 


© If you have been employed less than 2 years you are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 

If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
physical examination from your company medical department or FAA ex- 
aminer. If you use your FAA Doctor we suggest you apply before your next 
regular physical. We will pay the difference in cost between the class 1 and 
our more thorough examination. 

If employed over 2 years maximum age is 35. 





| additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 
‘$Ti @ CANADA: 
Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 
— Atlanta, Georgia P. ©. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 
W. WATT, Pres. _ CAPT. W. M. BENSON, Exec. Vice Pres. 





